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“Roadways” 


One road leads to the river, 

As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 

Where the bronzed sailors go. 

A wet road heaving, shining, 

And wild with seagull’s cries, 
A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 

Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me forth 

To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 

—John Masefield. 
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Dedication 

To those who made the first small path— 
to those who followed this same pleasant 
road before us and left along the way their 
patrins, which we have gathered and now cher¬ 
ish as traditions—to the Alumni we dedicate 
this Patrin of the year nineteen hundred 
twenty nine. 
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In Memorium 

Mrs. E. Estelle Carrier 
Dr. Reuben M. Bonar 
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Order of Books 

Book 1 ... The Year 

Book II - - - Literary 

Book III - - - Athletics 

Book IV ... Feature 








Foreword 


Some roads wind into the majesty of tall trees; some flow smoothly among broad 
fields where the sky is low. Some roads climb, narrow and rough, to the highest 
windy mountain tops; some wander graciously over sunlit hills. And some begin 
anew, and break through the forest’s leafy ways where there never was a road before. 

Such roads we shall travel. Whatever the road may be—quiet and deep, or 
smooth and bright under the sun,—we shall know that it is our own, and that it is 
good. We shall feel its challenge to go onward. We shall have seen Beauty by its 
side, and heard Her call from over the rim of the farthest hill. 

And always we shall remember a wide road that we once traveled together,—a 
short road, where we left our patnns among those of the others who had taken that 
same way before us. 
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Dean’s Message 

Those of us engaged in junior college work are to be envied. Not only because 
we are dealing with a superior group of young men and women in the plastic years 
of their lives; not only because we have the opportuntity of exercising a tremendous 
influence toward the development of those traits of character which are necessary for 
real manhood and womanhood, but also because we are engaged in a movement 
which will eventually eliminate the first two years of university work, thus bringing 
higher education within the reach of all. We are actively participating in the making 
of educational history. 

Although progress is slow, we are, nevertheless, moving toward our ultimate 
goal. Each succeeding year is marked by certain progress. This progress, in spite of 
the obstacles, is due to a realization by our friends, both without and within the educa¬ 
tional system, that the junior college movement is exercising a marked influence 
towards improvement educationally. 

To those friends of the junior college who have been of such great assistance 
during the past year, I wish to express my sincere appreciation. Without your co¬ 
operation nothing could have been accomplished. 

To the alumni, I wish to say that we are proud of your success, and hope that 
we may be, to a slight degree, responsible for it. 

To the members of the Junior College Student Body, I can only say that, in the 
very limited space which has been allotted to me, it would be impossible to ade¬ 
quately express my appreciation of your splendid attitude during the past year. Your 
willing co-operation has been ever present. You are the people who make my work 
worth while. I only regret that many of you are leaving, and yet I rejoice in the fact 
that you are going on to continue your education. May success and happiness be 
yours. 


Floyd F. Bailey. 





Peace 

Waits here 

On this forgotten road. 

Winds whisper: "Come this way, for here 
Is peace.” 






The Year 




















Dean Bailey 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Jerome O. Cross, City Superintendent 

James J. Burke, President Sara J. Pryor, Secretary 

Roe M. Barrett Archie Lockhart George A. Proctor 


FACULTY 


Genevieve G. Mott . English 

George R. Bartlett . Economics 

Jean M. Whitney . History 

Milo S. Baker . Science 

Florence M. Rhodehamel. Language 

Walter C. Patchett. Agriculture 

Phebe A. Struckmeyer . History 

Josef V. Walter . Music 

Louise E. Ordahl. Science 

Charles H. Haentjens ...Mathematics 

Anne M. Anderson . Physiology 

Merrill P. Jenkins. Latin 

Frances C. Durland .. Dramatics 


William L. Greenleaf . Dramatics 

Catherine L. Fields . Public Speaking 

Dick Blewett . Athletics 

Mildred H. Turner. Physical Ed. 

Omar T. Sadler . Science 

Helen G. Cochrane . Music 

John C. Elkins . Language 

Anne L. Hendrixson . Science 

J. E. Wilcox . Science 

Clara R. S. Waters . Art 

Rowene Thompson . French 

O. W. Portier . Journalism 


























































Sophomores 

The Sophomores of the Santa Rosa Junior College can leave their school and the 
associations of their college days with the knowledge that their last year here has 
been a profitable and a successful one. In many lines have they exhibited ability and 
shown the worth while results that come of class good will and patriotic co-operation. 

The class held its first meeting early in the fall semester, when officers were 
elected and the year’s activities outlined. A fine spirit was marked in this and all 
the following class meetings that were held throughout the year, and the various 
activities' that were undertaken by the class as a whole, and by individual students 
representing their class, were all marked for their success. 

The Sophomore women opened the season with a charming tea given for the 
Freshmen women in the Little Theatre, on September 20. 

After this, the next success was the Sophomore dance in honor of the Freshmen, 
given at the Saturday Afternoon Club House, on the evening of October 6. 

Following this event was the annual Sophomore-Frosh Brawl on October 19. 
Needless to say, this was won by the mighty Sophs, who, starting off in the lead with 
ten points to their credit, for having the largest percentage of Student Body members, 
made the most points by winning the inter-class football game and other athletic 
events. 

One of the outstanding events of the spring semester was the Soph-Frosh basket¬ 
ball game, which was won by the Sophomores with a 12-11 score. The upper class- 
men started off at an advantage with six points in their favor for again being in the 
lead with Student Body memberships. 

Class officers for the year have been: 

Fall Semester Spring Semester 

Dick Johnson ... President . Barney Evans 

Anita Reed . Vice-President .. James Robinson 

Jean Ferguson ... Secretary . Maxine Bane 

Ida Petersen . Social Manager . Jean Ferguson 




















Class of 1929 


Robert McMullen 
Analy 

Irene Behler 
Santa Rosa 

Jack Macaulay 
Vallejo 

Georgia Moore 
Petaluma 

Oliver Silveira 
Analy 


Leslie Stephens 

Santa Rosa 

Julio Perelli-Minetti 

Healdsburg 

Ila K. Benepe 

Analy 

Norton Forsyth 

Santa Rosa 

Dorothy Christensen 

Santa Rosa 

























Class of 1929 


Edwin V. Sweeney 

Petaluma 

Mary Shasta Veuve 

Santa Rosa 

Walter A. Sjosten 

Petaluma 


Leland Clerici 
Sonoma 

Lucile Cunningham 

Analy 

Cyril Vassar 

Ukiah 


Martha Erickson 

Petaluma 


Mary Eloise Bauder 

Analy 


Bernard Plover 

Santa R osa 


Elwood Owen 
Petaluma 



















Class of 1929 


Albert Van Duzen 

Analy 

Mary Temple 

Santa Rosa 

John Barry 

Petaluma 

Marion McColley 

Santa Rosa 

Hugo Correll 

Santa Rosa 


Anita Reed 

Petaluma 

Clark Mailer 

Santa Rosa 

Marjorie Frost 

Healdsburg 

George Fox 

Santa Rosa 

Jean Kellogg Lewis 

San Jose 





















Class of 1929 


Virginia Williams 

Cloverdale 

Arthur Foster 

Petaluma 

Maxine Bane 

Healdsburg 

Jesse Williamson 

Santa R osa 

Virginia Sharp 

Analy 


Vernon Mickleson 

Healdsburg 

Leota Siemer 

Santa Rosa 

Ben Cummings 

Healdsburg 

Dorothy Johnson 

Santa Rosa 

David Gardner 

Stanford, Arkansas 




















Class of 1929 


Herbert Kent 
Analy 

Theresa Scalione 
Healdsburg 

Charles Phillips 
Lake port 

Jean Ferguson 
Santa Rosa 

Walter Carter 
Sonoma 


Antone Trigeiro 

Analy 

Edythe Pye 

Santa Rosa 

Bernerd Evans 

Petaluma 

Mary Helen Marino 

Napa 

John Dye 

Petaluma 





















Class of 1929 


John Chalmers 

Santa Rosa 

Eileen Burns 

Santa Rosa 

Vernon Tarwater 

Santa Rosa 


Joseph Stevenson 

Healdsburg 

Phillippa Williamson 

Analy 

Richard O. Johnson 
Santa Rosa 


Bernice DeRose 
Santa Rosa 


Blanch Mahoney 

Petaluma 


Leland Dibble 

Santa Rosa 


Eric Stokes 
Kelsey id lie 

















Class of 1929 


Shirley K. McMullin 

Santa Rosa 


Henry Anderson 

Sonoma 


Freeda Ruby 

Petaluma 


Eva Carter 

Sonoma 


James Robinson 

Healcisburg 


Edwin Lindley 

Sonoma 


Lenabelle Miller 

Analy 


George Kiura 

Analy 


Fred Steinmetz 

Petaluma 


Alfred Tully 

Santa Rosa 




















Louis Patmont 

Freshmen 


Bob Ayres 


The Freshman class of the Santa Rosa Junior College began the fall semester 
with one of the largest classes in the history of the junior college. The biggest event 
undertaken by the class in this semester was the annual "Frosh Return,” given on 
November 12, at the Saturday Afternoon Clubhouse in honor of the sophomores. The 
dance proved to be one of the most successful of the whole year. 

One of the outstanding events of the spring semester was the Sophomore Fare¬ 
well dance, which was given on the evening of May 31, at the Elks hall, dhis dance 
was held in honor of the sophomores and of the seniors of the various nearby high 
schools. 



The class has been well represented in all forms of school activities. In athletics, 
student body affairs, dramatics, debating, A. W. S. activities, Boosters Club, and in 
all interclass competition, the fine spirit of sportsmanship and co-operation have 
prevailed. 


Class officers for the two semesters: 


Fall Semester 

Louis Patmont . 

Betty Shuhaw . 

Gerald Chapman .. 

Clyde Sutton . 

Bob Ayres . 

Representatives to the Executive Council: 

Fall Semester: Florence Holtorf and Andy Coon. 
Spring Semester: Joyce Griffith and Ed McLaren 


.... President . 

Vice-President . 

... Secretary .- 

Social Manager .. 

Yell Leader . Jack Marcucci 


Spring Semester 

. Bob Ayres 

. Virginia Orr 

Elleanor Jackson 
... Evelyn Kreuger 
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Freshman Class 


The Freshmen have had many star athletes in their class. Those who have shown 
their ability in football were: Andy Coon, George Crotts, Frank Woodward, Lester 
Williams, Dudley Bowers, Dan Drury, Clyde Sutton, and Stuart McDonell. 

In basketball Andy Coon, George Schneider, Dudley Bowers, Frank Woodward, 
Lester Williams, Walter Del Tredici, and Henry Ielmorini, represented the class in an 
excellent manner. 

The track stars of the class were: Ed McLaren, Everett Iverson, Chester Robbins, 
and Ben Schiedecker. 


Swimming stars were also found among the members of this class. They were: 
George Winter, Robert Ayres, Horace Sharp, Clyde Foster, A1 Feldhammer and 
George Schneider. 


The girls did their share in taking part in the school activities and in boosting the 
college, too. Three freshman girls held A. W. S. offices, Lauretta Olson, Melba 
Feldmeyer and Elleanor Jackson. Marie Kohnke, Norma Tyler, Elleanor Jackson, 
and Dora Nicholas took an active part in the Booster road show. 
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Alumni 


The Very First 

The Class of 1920 sends greetings—and reflections— 

Logic aside—’twas in the days when a Wolf (Dean Clyde) stood guard over 
the Bear Cubs— (for such we dubbed ourselves)—faithful and aspiring Blue and 
Gold enthusiasts—What a change a decade has rendered!—Now a Bailee (Dean Floyd) 
guides the caravan of Romany Rovers as they leave their Patrin ere they go.— 

Long since dust and ashes is the lair of the Class of ’20—your forebears—par¬ 
don! There were eight of us found a den under a flight of stairs near the ‘Them 
lab” in the old S. R. H. S., where a dreary lecture or an unknowable unknown was 
forgotten among friends and fun. It was there that Junior College "Ditch Day” was 
visioned, and Bodega Bay became the mecca of its realization. As for the annual 
house party—ours at Rio Nido was not only the first, but—we’ll always maintain— 
the best. Such are traditions now, and such it was our privilege to originate. 

We were few—but, few though we were, a faithful few—faithful to the Santa 
Rosa Junior College—Bear Cubs or Romany Rovers, under Wolf or Bailee—and to 
our Alma Mater we send our greetings and our best wishes. 

—Laura Whitney Fellers, ’20 



And After The Fire 

Seven years ago the junior college and the high school were housed together as 
they are. Before the fire we held classes on the third floor of the old high school 
building on Humboldt street. The rooms would be totally inadequate now, but our 
group had many good times there, and, during our sophomore year, how often we 
missed the old school home while traveling between the Masonic Temple and some 
remote class! 

We remember distinctly the luxury of our Study Hall in the Blue Lodge room 
of the Masonic Temple. Probably more distinctly we remember the repeated admon¬ 
itions to keep away from the officers’ chairs, and that which befell the offender who 
was found occupying one of those most comfortable seats. 

We, as well as you present students, are hoping for a separate building and a 
swift development for the Santa Rosa Junior College. 

—Elizabeth Let old, ’22 

Football and An Annual 

When the high school building burned to the ground in the fall of 1921, the 
Junior College came into being as a separate entity. Prior to this time it had been in 
the various stages of formation, struggling along from year to year, hopeful, but 
with the classes almost forgotten in obscure cubby-holes in the high school building. 

During the "Street Walking” period that followed the fire, the college flourished 
as never before. Headquarters were established in the Masonic Temple, and, separated 
entirely from the high school, the college started promoting its own activities and 
sports. 

The class of 1923, which entered school the fall of the fire, brought the enrollment 
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from eight to fifteen. The following fall, when the class of ’23 was in its sophomore 
year, the number of students jumped to thirty five. 

Football was inaugurated in the college in 1921 with four of the players bona 
fide students ?n d the rest of the tenrn recruited from the outside. The students 
body purchased $800 worth of equipment for the team and paid off the entire debt 
within two years through the giving of plays, dances, candy sales, and other forms 
of money making enterprises. 

In 1923, the first year book, "The Bear Cub," was revived. This also was made 
to pay for itself, and when the class of 1923 was graduated, the student body was on 
its feet, free from debt and going strong. 

—Herbert Brandon , ’23. 


The King’s Cord 

One of the most regrettable, and at the same time, inevitable fatalities in the forma¬ 
tion of any language is the devolution of words to a plane of lowness. It is a fact that 
often fills the sincere etymologist with a passionate sorrow too deep for words. I, 
myself, have been moved to sigh as I follow the life history and connotations of the 
word "corduroy." 

The Century Dictionary gives its probable derivation from the French words 
"corde du roi," or king’s cord. However, one cannot assume any thing positively until 
Murray’s "New English Dictionary" has been consulted. It is always the last word— 
etymologically! To quote Mr. Murray: "Corduroy, a name apparently of English 
invention., either originally intended, or soon after assumed, to represent a supposed 
French 'corde du roy,’ the king’s cord; it being a kind of cord, or corded fustian." 

It appears that as time went on, kings ceased to wear corduroy and it degenerated 
to the habit of horsemen,—witness the statement "Nothing but a pair of corduroys 
between him and the Horse’s back." It seems to have retained a certain poetic dig¬ 
nity, however, for in 1820, Sydney Smith, in his "Letters,” mentions them in a delight¬ 
ful couplet. In 1816 its ultimate degradation is prophetically remarked in Hughes’ 
Tom Brown at Oxford,” where is found the now too familiar phrase "a fellow in 
corduroys.” 

Further harassing details of the devolution of the word that once referred to 
raiment fit for kings must be passed over. You know to what depths it has now de¬ 
scended. It is true that the wearing of corduroy is regarded in certain strata of society 
as representing the acme of sophistication—particularly in certain western universities, 
when by persistent and concentrated efforts of the owners they have obtained the 
maximum quota of bacteria per square inch and in extreme cases have not only 
achieved the quality of unassisted vertical equilibrium, but have been known under 
special stress of age and non-acquaintance with the tub to have maintained a slight 
self-starting mobility. Today the word "corduroy” has come to signify all that is un¬ 
sanitary, squalid, and slovenly. It is such tragic devolution in word transformation 
that seams the brow of the sincere etymologist. 

Gertrude Will cox’ 23. 

Carrying On 

1 often think of the days I spent in the Santa Rosa Junior College and of the far 
reaching effect of some of the plans and ambitions that were gradually developed 



while there. It was there that I met the charming young lady who is now "Mrs.” 
Mallory. While there, I received my first airplane ride, from a fellow student. And, 
last but not least, while there I received the credits which were so necessary a part of 
my application for appointment to receive flying training in the Army Air Corps. 

The many good times enjoyed in athletic contests, dramatics, parties, and social 
gatherings have always stood out as the best times I have ever had. Though we did 
not have our own buildings, attending classes in various halls down town, I doubt if 
the general spirit and harmony between instructors and students could have been 
improved upon. 

I am glad to have graduated from the Santa Rosa Junior College and I know that 
the thoughts of the people I knew there and of the good times I had there will always 
be a bright spot in my memory. 


—Lieutenant Joel E. Mallory, U. S. Army Air Corps, 24 
Dishes. 

Two carefree young creatures, fond of the good things of life—books, music, 


sports, the open road, long walks in the rain, take to themselves a Document, a couple 
of rings, a nice little house set against a hill in a bower of green trees, a rambling 
lovely garden, and Weeds. 

Bright dishes are the thing—Lovely yellow china with the entrancing name Coral 
Gables—first leads them into the snare. Then, odd pieces, bits of colorful glassware, 
a set of green glass dishes, to say nothing of Gifts. 

There is this breakfast thing. The harassed business couple must hastily partake 
of a bit of food while adjusting various matters of the day’s costume. Always late. 
Breakfast dishes left on the table. 

Home in the evening. Lots of clean dishes. The soiled breakfast china is hastily 
stacked, dinner eaten. Visitors, an engagement, a book, a new record, something more 
interesting than dishwashing. 

Morning again. Another hasty breakfast. More Dishes. 

Daily the stack grows until the time comes when at least enough for the impending 
meal must be done— 

And so it goes—until finally nerves break under the strain and every Dish is 
washed, polished, and deposited in its proper place. Complete exhaustion, good re¬ 


solves. 


Then a new cycle begins. 

_ Evelyn Feliz Erb , '24, Associate Editor, California Real Estate Magazine. 

Life—History of Athletics 


The Junior College should be proud of the advance they have made in athletic 
circles the past few years. In 1918, when the junior college was first organized, Mr. 
Bailey put a lot of time and effort into encouraging the men of the school to partic¬ 
ipate in athletics. The first few years defeats were numerous, and a winning team 
was a goal to be sought after. The junior college students began to see the value of 
having better athletic teams, and a five dollar Student Body membership fee was estab¬ 
lished. With the money derived through this fund, "Red” Tauzer was hired as ath¬ 
letic coach. Although there were hardly enough suits to go around, or men to make 
— “ "earn, basketball and football teams at the Santa Rosa Junior College began to 





demonstrate their ability, and finally, in 1928 and 1929, through the untiring ef¬ 
forts of Coach Dick Blewett, and the valiant support of the junior College Student 
Body, Santa Rosa Junior College teams demonstrated their prowess to worthy and 
rightly feared foe of the leading junior colleges of California. 

—George Bath, ’25 

Kynge Arthure Seas Ye Auto Showe 
Youth of Twenty-Five Speaks 

On XXJ day of one Februrie, kynge Arthure accompanyied by his trewe knyghtes 
of the tayble round (numbyring nigh onto fyfte) set forthe to witnesse ye auto showe. 

On arryving at ye Cyvic Auditorium, they hitched hir hors in ye cyvic center, and 
entyred. What ho!” xclaimed Syr Galahad, "Check ye yore armour.” This being 
done, they passed into the mayne hall of thee castle. 

They looked about in greet awe, passing well surprysed to se so many convay- 
ences assembled to giders. 

"Behold,” sayd Arthur, "Ye have seen an greet maraveille. Gadzooks, but the 
seyson’s Holy Grading will be much bettyred by theese waggons.” 

Soon they fell to examining ye Williams-Knyght Syxe, ye Loco Mobile, Cady- 
lac VIII, Lyncoln, ye Pyckard Strate VIII and Syngle VI, and many odders to numer¬ 
ous to make mencion. 

But after they had seen divers autoes, ’twas nigh impossible for hem to decyde 
whyche excelled, and fell to quarreling to gyders, one wid anodder. At this, kynge 
Arthure became passing wroth and grabbed an hind axle from ye disolaye boarde and 
scratched his head withall. This peace of mettle not workying verie well, he cast it 
doon and choase an master gear. 

"Ho,” he shouted, "I will quelle thys rebellion!” To his squyre he sayd, "Egad 
and eke ’Sblood!” Then he gave an oath so terrible that a trembling page nearlie 
lost his prynting. "Fetch me my Brand Xcalibur!” 

"Sire,” sayd the squyre, "We have no more brand excalibur at presynt, but I 
have saw a soft drynk stand in ye axcessorie dep’t. whych sells ye brand three star” 

"What! No more brand xcalibur,” sayd ye king, and he uttered a marveillous 

grizly groan, synking down in deepe dyspaire. 

But on 2nd thought, he summoned Syr Lavayne, who was X yere of age and 
passing strong. 

Lavayne soone quelled ye rebellion by heaving XVJ knyghtes threw the wynde 
sheelds of diverse autos. 

All of thys so unnerved Kynge Arthure that he exclaimed: "Well it has come 

to pass. If ye have no more brand Excalibur, fetch me the brand three Star.” 

When it was brot, he tylted the barryl hygh in the air, and drained his flagons 
to the lees. 

"Ah,” he syed, and so doing he sank into a deep sleep beneath ye Chevrolet 
Coupe, $740 F.O.B. Detroit, freight and tax to be added. Balloon tyres extra. 

Ye Ennde 

As reporyted by ye trewe knyghtes of the tayble round: 

Syr Chas. Niles, 

Syr Carlton Spridgen ’25 

(Published without the consynt of ye Authyres—Ye Edde.) 



Dream 


And there was moonlight misted on your fingers; 

And the soft imperishable rain that falls 
Lingeringly upon the dusty roadway 
Fell upon your face, caressed it slowly, 

Touched your frantic hands with tenderness, 

Made them humble, suddenly, and lowly. 

Now there is ever silence, save the calls 
Of the wind’s hurt cry that somehow lingers. 

The very stillness drifting after thunder 
Leans against my heart. The new wonder 
Of a sudden mood’s imaginings 
Spreads its gentle brooding wings. 

Mary Ann Ravenscroft, ’25. 


Answer 

Do you not know? 

You ask for starlight, luminous and white; and I 

Can give you only shadows of the starlight. Nor ask of me the sky 

At evening, when the glow 

Of turquoise, shattered into opal, the blue and lilac flame 
Melt into gold and die in amethyst .... 

Do not ask light and flame: 

I know the shadows, and the rain, and mist .... 


White wings once blinded me. 

Have you not seen me call the dark-winged moths 
With candle-flame more tremulous than .... wings? 



Ah—now you know? 

Will you not let me give my shadows? Take my hand 
And learn the moonstone-colored loveliness I understand. 

Below the foam, and slow 

Dim movement of the wave, sleep hidden hollows where your tears 
Have tender keeping; let the rain-grey glow 
Pour pearl-light on your secret tears .... 

No more have I to give than ebb and flow. 

White wings once blinded me. 

Wave-shadow and sea-shadow on the cliff 

Alone are mine . . . The wind of evening swings 

My candle-flame . . . .Will you not share the beauty of dark wings? 

—Antonie Koenig, ’26 



The Cowhide Triangle 

The sound of slow sabbath bells rolled in a jumbly way through tne air. Like 
the comfortable uneveness of morning’s bed covers. People strolled with pious 
gait. The sky was clear, and sunshine warmed lazy cats. People strolled with pious 

All the world? Well, there was an exception in the blackened thoughts of the 
dancing pumps. Slick, dark, patent leather schemes were a-foot. 

The cobbler, being one with a neighborhood congregation, had left his leather 
dusted apron on the three legged stool and left his shop to the pleasure of his pa¬ 
tients. The pumps rested easily on a heap of grotesquely hacked leather scraps. A 
bit apart, and yet with a suggestive propinquity, there reclined two dainty suede 
slippers. Then there was a pair of burly brogues. 

This retired corner was dimmed to the saintly light of the day’s sun, and the 
enveloping atmosphere was one of diabolical darkness. Twitching their fas¬ 
tidious laces, the pumps were enjoying neatly polished musings: Oh, for a skip about 
a shining ballroom with those! Just one good opportunity to tangle laces or to 
feel her soft suede caress as we would meet, part, and pursue. A cabaret flirtation 
with lively play in time with capricious tunes. Or, even a quiet chat beneath a covering 
bridge table. But, what a chance to attract them from such virile completeness as that 
displayed in the rugged appearance of those bloated brogues? 

Nor were the brogues’ big, brown eyes closed to the soft complexion and trim 
lines that posed beside them. Here, too, were additional desires and wonderings. The 
brogues, being somewhat bulky on the polished boards of a dance floor, thought rather 
of the comfortable acquaintance that might be gathered beneath the esoteric robes of 
a rumble seat journey. Or they conjectured as to the possibilities of favorable pro¬ 
gression in the darkened lanes of theatre rows. But all planning ended with pro- 
prietous or timid hesitation, because after all how could crude and dumpish brogues 
expect to appear these paragons of refinement and lofty dignity? Especially when 
trying against such polished competition as that which reclined opposite. 

So all through the quiet hours of this Sunday afternoon the cobbler rested, the 
pumps yearned, the brogues wished, and the suede slippers remained charming but 
aloof. For how could the admired objects do otherwise? Ten hours each day mashing 
gum drops and stumbling among boxes behind a candy counter did not provide excel¬ 
lent training for social encounters. 

—Francis Hatch, ’27 







Executive Council—Fall Semfstfr 



Student Body Notes 

The semesters of 1928 and 1929 have marked a period of achievement in the 
history of the Santa Rosa Junior College. Although working under various difficulties 
the administrating officers, with the co-operation of the body as a whole, brought many 
successes to the credit of the Junior College—both in carrying out the traditional 
activities of the school and in promoting new ones. 

The following officers made up the Executive Council for the Fall semester 
of 1928: 

President . Oliver Stir eh a 

Vice President . Walter Carter 

Secretary . Jean Lewis 

Treasurer . Vernon Mickleson 

Social Manager . Leslie Stephens 

Publicity Manager . Phil Leivis 

Historian . Eloise Bander 

Ef.itor of the Annual . Mary Temple 

) Business Manager . Jack Macaulay 

Athletic Manager . Bernard Evans 

Yell Leader . Hugo Correll 

Contrary to the custom of previous years in having the annual Kollege Karnival 
during the Spring Semester, the date was definitely settled and carried out on the 
seventh of December. In this way it did not conflict with the numerous activities 
that- arise at the end of the year. Most of the efforts were expended toward making 
the Karnival of ’28 bigger and better than it had ever been before, and under the 
capable management of Leslie Stephens, Ida Petersen and Edythe Pye, this aim was 
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Executive Council—Spring Semester 


Student Body Notes 

accomplished. The title was changed to Kollege Kostume Karnival, and the idea was 
well carried out by the students, who appeared in colorful costumes, mingling 
with the crowds that filled the high school hall, where concessions from the Eskimo 
igloo to the Dutch windmill were offered, and danced in the cafeteria under a canopy 
of multi-colored streamers. The true Karnival spirit prevailed. 

Other social activities of this semester were the Freshmen reception, held in the 
Saturday Afternoon Club House, which assured the freshmen that they were welcome 
to the Junior College and all its functions, and the Sophomore Return also held in the 
Saturday Afternoon Club House. 


The Freshman-Sophomore Brawl proved to be a great success—especially in 
that it brought about a marked spirit of friendly co operation. This event was made 
more interesting, too, by the girls taking active part by putting on stunts in the field 
and dressing in their class colors—the Frosh in green and white and the Sophs in red 
and white. 

Several cord hops were held during the year in the Rincon Club House, the Coffee 
Club and the school, and the usual interest and enthusiasm were taken in them. 

On November twelfth the Junior College did its bit toward the celebration of 
Armistice Day in Healdsburg by entering a float which had taken a great deal of time 
and thought in preparation. Although rain unfortunately kept the parade from mater¬ 
ializing, the students were glad that they had shown themselves willing to co-operate. 
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Oliver Silveira 


Hugo Correll 



Student Body Notes 

The Spring Semester started out with determination for a successful term under 
the following officers. 

President . Hugo Correll 

Vice President . Richard Johnson 

Secretary . Blanch Mahoney 

Treasurer . Walter Carter 

Social Manager . Marjorie Frost 

Athletic Manager . Bernard Evans 

Yell Leader . Norton Forsyth 

Tt was decided by the Executive Council that a Publicity Manager was not needed 
in the Spring, and no one was appointed to fill that office. 

To create interest in the class activities, a boys’ inter-class basketball game was 
held in the Coffee Club with a cord hop afterwards. 

Old Clothes Day, a new diversion on the Junior College calendar, was celebrated 
in connection with the issuing of the "Poison Oak" edition of the Oak Leaf. One of 
the outstanding events of the day was the bicycle tour of the Gay Nineties Cycling 
Sextet, composed of college co-eds. 

The Mother’s Day tea, given by the men and women students of the school, brought 
the mothers in closer contact with the students and their activities. 

The river picnic at Guernewood, the Farewell Dance given by the Freshmen with 
many of the seniors of the different high schools attending, the Dillon’s Beach Party, 
bringing back a number of Alumni, and graduation, closed the year’s activities with 
many regrets among those who will not return. 
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Martha Erickson 


Jean Lewis 


Associated Women Students 


So endeth another year, and the efforts of the Associated Women Students at 
Jast have been rewarded by a recognition of people at large of their true worth and 
ability. They have lived up to their creed: "We, the Associated Women Students of 
the Santa Rosa Junior College take as our aim the promotion of friendliness and 
loyalty, service and truth, co-operation, and good sportsmanship. By this spirit we 
would support our school in all its enterprises, respect its purposes and worthy ideals 
and maintain its highest standards and traditions." 

This year of greater achievement has been due largely to the efficiency of the 
officers of both terms. Under the direction of Martha Erickson, president during 
the fall semester, and her staff, which included Juliet Heilbron, vice-president; Dorothy 
Christensen, secretary; and Blanch Mahoney, athletic manager, all the social activities 
of the fall semester were carried on. 

The fall soical program opened with the Freshman-Sophomore Tea, which was 
followed by a luncheon at the Occidental Hotel, the Girls’ jinx, the Mothers’ Tea, 
the planning and serving of the Football Banquet, and the beautiful candle-lighting 
ceremony of the spring initiation. 

The officers of the spring term, Jean Lewis, president; Lauretta Olson, vice- 
president; Melba Feldmeyer, secretary; Elleanor Jackson, athletic manager; and Martha 
Erickson, chairman of the Courtesy Committee, largely confined their activities to the 
presentation of the beautiful pageant, "The Dryad of the Oak." 

So endeth another year of still greater efficiency, co-operation, and general 
helpfulness on the part of the Associated Women Students of the Santa Rosa Junior 


College. 
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Boosters’ Club 


This year the activities of the Boosters’ Club have been, for the most part, sup¬ 
plementary. The organization, having as its aim the promotion and supporting of 
all activities in the college that tend toward the building of an even finer school spirit 
than has hitherto been shown, has often, during the past two semesters, aided in the 
financing and arranging of dances, cord hops, and other student body affairs. On 
its own initiative the Boosters’ Club has accomplished two things for its school; it 
has erected a bulletin board in the study hall that can be locked and the notices on 
display kept more carefully than if they were out on the wall; and it organized and 
presented in the spring a vaudeville tour which included all the high schools of the 
nearby towns, perhaps the most conspicuously constructive piece of work undertaken 
by the club this year. In conjunction with the program, two junior college students 
spoke briefly about college activities. 

The membership of the club during the fall semester is composed of thirteen 
sophomores who are interested in supporting activities in the college. At the close 
of the semester thirteen freshmen are chosen as members, thus increasing the roll to 
twenty-six members. Any member who is inexcusably absent from more than two 
consecutive meetings is automatically dropped from the membership list. 


Officers for the year 

have been: 


Fall Semester 


Spring Semester 

Norton Forsyth . 

. President . 

. Walter Carter 

Blanch Mahoney _ 

. Vice-President .. 

. Martha Erickson 

Adeline Cerri . 

.... Secretary . 

. Leslie Stevens 
















Scholarship Society 

The Santa Rosa Junior College Scholarship Society was organized with about thirty 
members in the fall of 1926 at the home of the faculty advisor, Mrs. Clara R. S. Waters. 
The members of this group were very enthusiastic and gave promise of a successful 
future. 

The members of this first group who returned for sophomore work in the next 
fall carried on the work with vigor, and several very enjoyable events were held. 

During the spring semester the work was retarded as a result of feeling engen¬ 
dered by grade difficulties of one of the most influential and active workers. 

In the semesters of 1928-1929 none of the original group were in school, and 
it was impossible to arouse a sustaining interest in the organization. 

It is believed that if the proposed connection between the junior college Scholar¬ 
ship Societies and the Phi Theta Kappa organization can be effected the local unit, as 
well as others in the state, can be made into a sturdy, permanent organization. 








Collegiate Debating Society 


This society represents the Santa Rosa Junior College in the California Coast 
Debate League composed of San Mateo, Sacramento, Modesto, Santa Rosa Junior Col¬ 
leges, and the College of the Pacific. The schedule is so arranged that each college 
debates the other four. The debates are the dual or simultaneous type, each college 
debating both sides of the question. The affirmative teams debate at home and the 
negative teams travel, the two debates being held on the same evening. 

With only five members Santa Rosa carried out the first semester’s schedule. 
Meeting Sacramento November 3 on the question, "Resolved: That the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine Should be Abandoned,” the teams Gardner and Tully, affirmative; Patmont 
and Coburn, negative; won five out of the six judges decisions. Next, meeting Mo¬ 
desto November 30, on the topic, "Resolved:That Soviet Russia should be Recognized 



by the United States Immediately.” The teams, Patmont and Coburn, affirmative; 
Gardner and McMullin, negative; won but one out of six judges decisions. This is 
an excellent record for such a small group. 

With eleven members and a class in argumentation the society is completing the 
year's schedule. Meeting San Mateo March 15, on the question, "Resolved: That the 
Phillipines should be given immediate and absolute independence,” the teams Powers 
and Coburn, affirmative; and Pendleton and Tully, negative; won six decisions out 
of six, San Mateo’s negative forfeiting. On the question, "Resolved: That the pass¬ 
age of the Cruiser Bill by Congress is to be deplored,” the teams Patmont and Coburn, 
affirmative; Powers and Gardner, negative; met the College of the Pacific on Aprd 
26 . Santa Rosa was further honored by having the league convention here on May 4. 

Officers for the year: 


1st Semester 

Alfred Tully . 

Lewis Patmont .... 
Shirley McMullin 


2nd Semester 

President . LeRoy Coburn 

Vice President-Treasurer .Leland Dibble 

Sec., Debate Manager .Alfred Tully 



















English Club 

Still in its infancy, the English Club in its second year has made a very fine name 
and a unique place for itself among the junior college organizations. Last year, when 
it was formed, it became a member of the Intercollegiate Fellowship of Creative Art, 
and has been represented in "First the Blade," the anthology published by the fellow¬ 
ship, both years. This year Mary Eloise Bauder’s "Wind Song," a triolet, and Masaichi 
Kamei’s "Epicurian," in free verse, were included. 

The club is composed of students who have proven themselves capable of writing 
and interested in both verse and prose. New members are voted in on the merit of 
their work at the beginning of each semester. 

Officers for the two semesters have been: 

Fall Semester Spring Semester 

Vernon Mickleson . President .Shirley Burris 

Shirley Burris . Vice-President .Dick Johnson 

Masaichi Kamei . Secretary ...]ean Lewis 











Drama 


The Santa Rosa Junior College department of dramatics, during the fall term, 
gave to the public an artistic form of creative drama as well as entertainment from 
the purely humorous and the more weird type. A novel plan of running two casts 
for one play and sending one out of town was worked out this year in the play "So 
This Is London," one cast being sent to Petaluma, and the other remaining to present’ 
the play in the local high school auditorium under the direction of Miss Frances 
Caldwell. The plays were both presented with professional skill. 

Although no public performances were given during the spring semester, it is 
felt that with a longer period allowed for voice production under the able direction 
of William Greenleaf, who assumed Mrs. Durland’s position on the faculty, much more 
may be accomplished in the future. 

"So This is London" 

Hiram Draper, Jr.—Anton Trigeiro and Glenn Phillips; Elinor Beauchamp— 
Marjorie Frost and Rose Eleanor Moodey; Lady Ann Duckworth—Ida Petersen and 
Leslie Stephens; Hiram Draper, Sr.—Dayton Coffey; Mrs. Hiram Draper, Sr.- 
Ruby Minter and Marion McColley; a flunky—Jack Marcucci; Sir Percy Beau¬ 
champ—Louis Walther and Fred Steinmetz; Alfred Honeycutt—Glen Phillips and 
Louis Walther; Lady Beauchamp—Dorothy Christensen and Edythe Pye; Thomas— 
Fred Steinmetz and Anton Trigeiro; Jennings—Jack Marcucci 


"The Travelers" 

Mr. Roberts—Louis Walther; Mrs. Roberts—Dorothy Christensen; Florence 
Roberts—Edythe Pye; Luigi—Dayton Coffey; Martia—Grace Brittain; Mrs. Slidell 
—Helen Mahan; Freddie Slidell—Fred Steinmetz; La Seza—Anton Trigeiro; 
Chauffeur—Jack Marcucci; A Man—Ed Castagna. 


"The Wanderlust" 

Isaac Pollant—Herbert Waters; Galda Pollant—Martha Erickson; Milton Pol¬ 
lant Jack Marcucci; Bernice—Madeline Beard; Sidney Heim—Cecil Smith; Pardnec 

Kerrigan—Shirley McMullin. 


"Grandma Pulls the String" 


Grandma—Eva Imes; Miss Cummings—Hazel Elmore; Hildegarde Cummings 
Virginia Orr; Julia Cummings—Elvira OIney; Nora Cummings—Grace Harlan; Wil- 



/iam Thornton—Ed Castagna. 

With the innovation next semester 
tion, together with the opportunity given 
college productions, the quality of drama 
of excellence. 




of hour periods for junior college instruc- 
drama teachers to devote all their efforts to 
in the school should attain a further degree 



Music 


Although the Junior College Music Department during the past year has produced 
no large musical comedy, it has done much to promote interest in the school and the 
part it takes in the community. The Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs produced, as 
one of the big hits of the Kostume Karnival, "The Last Rehearsal,’’ an uproarious 
one-act musical comedy under the capable direction of Miss Helen G. Cochrane, 
head of the music department. It was a typical last rehearsal, with all the usual im¬ 
possible situations that arise when an amateur group puts on a "show." Art Foster, 
we think, missed his vocation. He took the part of the punctilious deacon to perfec¬ 
tion and waggled a very expressive chin. Leslie Stephens took the part of the forgiving 
mother very capably, and with the aid of George Homan, who played the part of the 

aged father, put real pathos into the performance. Paul Hurd played the part of the 

villain, and used his moustache to good effect. We were so glad he met his just 
deserts. Ed Sweeney was really astounding as the village idiot. His portrayal was 
very convincing. Cyril Vassar was the emotional hero, and Dora Nihcolas, the sweet 
and innocent heroine. Mary Temple, as the precocious child, was an infant prodigy, 
and with her mother, Ida Petersen, made a deep impression on the audience. Virginia 
Sharp, as the maid-of-all-work, was very amusing. The cast, in the order of their 
appearance, was as follows: 

Rector -. Art Foster 

Maid-of-all-Work . Virginia Sharp 

Villain . Paul Hurd 

Heroine . Dora Nicholas 

Hero . Cyril Vassar 

Mother . Leslie Stephens 

Father . George Homan 

Village Idiot . Ed Sweeney 

Child . Mary Temple 

Mother of Child . Ida Petersen 

During the spring semester splendid work was done by the group which sang at 
the service clubs. Perhaps one of the outstanding achievements of the department 
was the very commendable musicianship shown when the Men’s and Women’s Glee 
Clubs rendered Handel’s "And the Glory of the Lord" during the Educational Week 
program, sponsored by the Masons. This same group, with a women’s group, took 
a very prominent part in the Boosters’ Road Show. 

The music for the commencement exercises was in charge of Miss Cochrane, and 
the following program was presented: 

"And the Glory of the Lord"—Handel ..... Mixed Chorus 

"Messenger of Peace"—(Rienzi)—Wagner .. j 

"Twilight"—Glen . . Women s Chorus 

"On Wings of Song"—Mendelssohn .i 

"A Song of the Road"—Protheroe . Glee Club 


"Lift Thine Eyes"—Mendelssohn 
"Just Been Wondering"—Canning 


y Women s Double Trio 
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Journalism Cups Won at the California Press Convention 



The Oak Leaf 

Murder! Robbery! Crime! Aviation-athletics-lectures-war-graft-corruption-cele- 
brations-politics-education and everything in the world! Frankly speaking, that’s a 
reporter’s life, and just a small part of the newspaper game. 

And then, some people still ask, "Why is it that journalism students have a 
tendency to give twice as much attention to their journalism course as they do to their 
other courses?’’ The answer is simple. As a noted journalism critic once said—"Jour¬ 
nalism is not magnetic because of the money that’s in it—it’s the thrill and the adven¬ 
ture of the game that draws the student towards it.’’ 

Under the able instruction of O. W. Fortier, the Oak Leaf staffs have enjoyed a 
most successful year of journalism, if not one of the most since journalism was intro¬ 
duced here. One thing that verifies this statement is the fact that Santa Rosa Junior 
College won two state journalistic prizes at the California junior College Press Con¬ 
vention, one for the best editorial, written by John Barry, and the other for the best 
news story, written by Dee Novelii. 

First Semester Second Semester 

Shasta Veuve .. Editor .Dee Novelli, Grace Harlan 

Jane Wasserman .. Business Managers ....Jare Wasserman, Adrian Herron 

O. W. Fortier, Advisor 
Reporters s 

First Semester: Blanch Mahoney, Jesse Williamson, Dee Novelli, Mary Helen 
Marino, Russell Mellinger, John McLean, Earl Roberts, and Dick Winkler. Second 
Semester: William Miller, Jack Price, Iris Elliot, Bernerd Evans, Dick Winkler, 

Evelyn Kreuger, Elvira Olney, Cecil Smith, Edwin Lind ley, Chester Robbins, and 
Dora Nicholas. 
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Band 

Composed of only twelve members, and meeting but twice a week, the college 
band is nevertheless a very important, not to say indispensable, organization in the 
school. Without it, games, parades, and rallies would be lifeless. And a brawl day— 
well, one might have the day, but never the brawl without its band. 

Band is a one-unit course, conducted by Josef V. Walter, head of the instru' 
mental music department in the junior college. Most of those who play in the band 
have had previous musical training and experience, although this is not a require¬ 
ment, so attending this class becomes more of a diversion than a duty. The course 
offers practice in ensemble playing, besides affording individual coaching. 






Orchestra 

The orchestra has done rredirable work this year, and has done much toward 
maintaining the reputation of the school for its fine showing in all of the Arts. Con¬ 
taining fifteen members, all of whom possess unusual musical ability, the orchestra is 
conducted by Mr. Walter, and has appeared on many programs during the year. 
Although it is not a "jazz-band,” many light as well as classical numbers are on its 
repertoire, showing the versatility of the musicians and their understanding of an 
audience’s tastes. Several of its members play in the Santa Rosa Symphony Orhcestra, 
some appear on local programs in smaller groups, and still others have performed 
over the radio, all reflecting credit on their department. 


The Processional and Recessional music for commencement was played by the 
orchestra, for there is rarely a junior college function in the auditorium at which the 
orchestra does not assist. The girls in the group provided all the music for the 
Women’s pageant, "The Dryad of the Oak,” the girls even arranging the music 
themselves. From among the members of the orchestra a college quartette, composed 
of Jean Ferguson, John Thurlow, Norva Johnson, and Edith Mortensen has been 
formed. 
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Social Notes 

The fall semester of 1928 opened with the usual amount of pep, in consequence 
of which, not long after the opening of the term, on October 6, the first dance of the 
year, the Freshman Reception was given. It was held in the Saturday Afternoon Club 
House, which was most pleasingly decorated in a spooky Hallowe’en manner. Not 
only were there many junior college students in attendance, but several members of 
the alumni were present to partake of the enjoyment of the evening, which was alto¬ 
gether a great success and a fitting beginning for a fine year of achievement. 

Then, in contrast to the Freshman Reception, was the hilarious Cord Hop given 
at the Rincon Valley Club House on the evening of October 19, after the inter-class 
brawl. In spite of the exhausting fun of the day, there was more than the usual 
amount of pep. The contest between the two classes extended even to the dance, 
which was a heated "physical” discussion over who should protect the coveted Soph¬ 
omore banner. So by the time Cinderella’s hour had chimed, everyone was glad enough 
to seek the proverbial forty winks. 

By this time everything was rolling along nicely, so the Freshmen decided that 
they might just as well give the Sophomores a return dance, which really turned out 
to be a wonderfully successful entertainment, held at the Saturday Afternoon Club 
House on Friday evening, November 2. The weather was stormy and quite cold, and 
was contrasted nicely within by the bright fire on the hearth, the fresh and spicy 
odor of evergreens, and the jolly pumpkins, which all served as decoration for the 
affair. As usual, there were numbers of the alumni in attendance. 


After this it was time for another informal affair—another Cord Hop, held at 
the Monroe school house on the evening of November 27. It was given after the 
Football Banquet, so the boys were all feeling as happy and carefree as men usually 
do following a banquet; and of course this added to the success of the evening. 



December 7! ! This date marks one of the biggest achievements of the year. 
In former years the Kollege Karnival was little more than a vaudeville program, but 
this year the junior college determined to make Santa Rosa know that the Karnival is 
a REAL performance. Even the name was enlarged—this year it was known as the 
Kollege Kostume Karnival, and for weeks ahead of time the entire student body was 
working hard to have everything in shape by the date set. Instead of adhering to 
old plan of action, it was enlarged to three phases instead of one. In the high school 
auditorium, starting at eight o’clock, was a fine vaudeville program, opening with a 
one-act musical comedy given by the music department, and ending with a one-act 
play from the dramatics department. Then, between these, were two dance numbers, 
a magician, an accordian novelty act, and a group of popular piano numbers. Besides 
these were a group of Scotch songs, sung by an old friend and alumnus of the junior 
college, Meryl Bish, and a group of vocal solos by another former student, Herbert 
Farrar. 

This phase of the evening’s entertainment lasted until around ten o’clock, at which 
time the crowd was adjourned to the lower hall of the main building. This was 
decorated with a myriad of crepe paper streamers hanging from above. Along the 
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sides of the hall were arranged many booths which were truly artistic in every sense, 
hirst, was a Japanese booth, in which one could sip real Japanese tea and taste the 
delicious oriental pastries. Many novelties were also sold here. 

Next was a charming Esquimo booth from which real, live (Esquimo) girls sold 
Esquimo pies. 

Then further along was a quaint little Dutch booth in which were girls in Dutch 
costumes selling the most appetizing of cakes, pies, and cookies. 

In addition to these was a puppet show, which was constructed and conducted 
entirely by a group of junior college girls. 

Then last, but not least, was the hot-dog stand. A carnival can never be a real 
carnival without its hot-dogs. But this one was better than the usual one, and of 
course, its hot-dogs were perfection itself. 

Running from ten o’clock until one was a costume dance in the cafeteria. This 
was charmingly decorated with a lovely Christmas tree and loads of evergreens, inter¬ 
spersed with the brilliant color of crepe paper streamers. Besides all of the general 
noises that accompany a dancing crowd were many ''noise-makers” in constant use. 
So, as a wonderful evening drew to a close, there was a general feeling of happiness 
in the success of a perfectly co-operated effort. 

After Christmas the pep was just as evident as before, and when, on January 18, 
the Dramatics Club put forth its annual dance, it resulted in a very pleasant evening 
for everyone attending. This affair ended the fall semester. 

Not long after the opening of the new semester, a Cord Hop was given at the 
Coffee Club Hall on March 1, after a fine inter-class basketball game. The dance 
was unusually well attended, and the new semester promised to be a lively one. 

After this affair, the entire junior college settled down to a long period of study, 
with no dances until May 6, when one was given in honor of the visiting debating 
delegates. The dance was held at the Saturday Afternoon Club House, and a most 
enjoyable evening was spent. 

The next affair on the social calendar was the Sophomore Formal held in the 
Elks Hall on May 31. This was a very lovely dance and a most fitting close for a 
happy school year. The decorations were in the Santa Rosa Junior College, California, 
and Stanford colors. 
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Patrin Staff 



Mary Stuart Temple . 

Jack Macaulay . 

Albert John Van Duzen 

Ed Castagna . 

Ben Cummings . 

Shirley Burris . 

Edwin V. Sweeney . 

Jesse Williamson . 

Mary Eloise Bauder . 

Leslie Stephens . 

Dorothy Christensen . 
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Bernard Plover . 
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Jean Ferguson . 
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Sonnets 


To William Butler Yeats 
But when I heard your voice call in the night, 

And left the sleeping hours, to find you there 

Where blue-green leaves breathe the enchanted air 

Of your charmed wood,—I paused, in sudden fright . . . . 

Did I dare enter here? Was mine the right 
To pass those guardian boughs, and with you share 
The hidden, mystic music, and the rare 
Rose-fragrance, and the silver, dancing light? 

And then you called again, and raised your head, 

And waited for my answer—reached your hand 
To me. I stood so still, a muted bell, 

Made silent by the ever-growing dread 
That crept into me .... did you understand 
My silence, and my tears that slowly fell? 


St. Francis of Assisi 

Youth put in chains a soul that had been free, 
And chose to leave all loveliness behind, 

When he left on his lonely way to find 
A gentle flame for all the world to see. 

Then why the shining light that seems to be 
Ever about him? Why does he not mind 
The loneliness? How can he be so kind 
To those who mock at his simplicity? 

Because a youth who had been proud would now 
Before the lowest, meanest beggar bow, 

Because a youth who had been gay could weep, 
To him were given the hearts of men to keep. 

Youth put in chains a soul that had been free, 
And bound that soul to immortality. 






DeathfRock 

Eternal monument over a watery grave is Death Rock—that massive stone cliff 
on the Pacific Ocean six miles above the village of Bay. Moaning against the cold, 
sides of Death Rock are never-quiet waters—a seething cauldron of swirling, gurgling, 
treacherous waves and cross currents. Huge cascades of water sweep the surface of 
the rock at frequent intervals, and the haven which has appeared a fisherman s or 
sight-seer’s paradise often proves a memorial to dead men. Countless victims have 
been carried off the rock into that hungry, lapping vortex. Of late years, warning 
signs have been erected on the spot. Occasionally, the signs are ignored and Death 
Rock is again the scene of tragedy—a tragedy that is but the continuation of a little 
drama enacted over one hundred years ago. 

Fearing the growing strength of Russian settlements in the Bodega Bay vicin¬ 
ity, the Spanish Commandant of the San Francisco presidio, in August, 1812, ordered 
Lieutenant Robert Moraga to journey to Fort Ross. Moraga was to observe activities 
at this stronghold of the Russians. Having estimated the strength of Fort Ross, 
Moraga was to return with a report. Should Russian settlements, in his opinion, 
constitute too great a menace, Spain might use force to destroy them. 

Great mystery surrounded an early morning departure by the young Spanish 
officer and his seven subordinates. The group left the presidio by horseback, intend¬ 
ing to follow the mainland route to Fort Ross, a distance of more than one hundred 
miles over rough, hill trails. 

Moraga was athrill with prospects of new adventure. His Spanish temperament, 
a heritage from his father, held him intense and eager at the imminence of new experi¬ 
ences. More practical, if less romantic, his traits of character received from an 
English mother bade him pause and consider. 

His mission was a dangerous one; he must be cautious. Would not the Russian 
governor realize that Moraga was in Fort Ross to estimate its growing strength? Of 
course, Moraga would announce that he was present to discuss trade relations. If 
prospects, however, appeared too bright for the Russians, they might be darkened 
with Spanish gunpowder—of this, the governor would be aware. But what could the 
governor do? He would not dare antagonize Spain by exerting violence on Moraga 
and his men. A safe mission, truly! 

And a most enjoyable one! Rarely were they out of sight of the ocean; at no 
time did they lose stimulating breezes from the water. Often they traveled over grass- 
covered, flower-bedecked coast strips where each succeeding bank snuggled at the 
foot of one beyond—forming a dream stairway to the horizon. Again they moved 
slowly along dark, forbidding precipices—majestic, aloof. Then they entered thickly- 
wooded terraces—extending back as far as the eye could see. Moraga was enthralled 
by these vivid spectacles. 

Just before sunset on the fourth day of their journey, the party sighted beautiful 
Bodega Bay, called by the Russians, Port Rumianstoff. At last they were in the 





Russian vicinity. After a casual glance at the Bay, each man looked about him appre¬ 
hensively. 

Moraga laughed! "Ho, there, my gay torreadors," he said, "hang tight to your 
scalps." 

Cheered by Moraga s tone, the group assumed a nonhcalant bearing—quite con¬ 
trary to their inner feelings. 

Arriving at the cliff overlooking Bodega Bay, Moraga and his men found a sur¬ 
prise awaiting them. On the beach below were two Aleut Indians in the act of frying 
fish over a small bonfire. Attracted by a falling stone, dislodged by one of the Span¬ 
iards who had dismounted, the Indians glanced up and then jumped into their bidarka, 
a skin boat, and paddled away. 

Moraga was displeased by the incident. He wanted his appearance at Fort Ross 
to prove a surprise. He realized, however, that these Indians would inform the gov¬ 
ernor that the Spanish troups were coming. Traveling swiftly in their boat, the 
Aleuts would convey the news to Fort Ross before dawn. No need, now, to circle 
the Russian warehouses on the bay! 

The party proceeded a few hundred yards further and then pitched camp beside 
a little spring. During the night, two of the horses broke loose and wandered away. 
Before the animals were captured, it was late in the morning. The Spaniards set 
out immediately afterwards and arrived in mid-afternoon at the Russian warehouse on 


the Bay. 


Their entrance into the settlement was greeted with quiet restraint and frigid po¬ 
liteness on the part of both Russians and natives. Obviously, they had been prepared 
for the advent of the Spanish company. 

Captain Petrovitch Karsenoff, who officially received Moraga, was the soul of 
hospitality. Speaking English fluently, he dwelt at great length on the honor which 
the Spaniards did Russia by their visit. He, Karsenoff, just happened to be at the 
Bay on company affairs. Accompanied by his servant, he would escort Moraga’s party 
to Fort Ross—he insisted that this esteemed opportunity should not be denied him. 

Of course, Lieutenant Moraga consented. Secretly, he disliked the man—too 
suave, too effusive—a snake in peacock feathers. 

But Karsenoff proved a most interesting riding companion when the expedition 
once more got under way. Colorful, thrilling, and romantic were the tales he told 
about the Russian experiences in the New World. And finally, he selected a story that 
was bound to affect greatly a man of Moraga’s sentimental nature— 



The Countess Turgenev—beautiful and beloved—had displeased the czar by re¬ 


fusing a royal marriage in order that she might remain true to her soldier sweetheart. ( 


For this she was exiled to the Russian colony in America. Separated from her lover, 
she existed in the new world, but lived in memories. At last, the czar relented. He 
could not chance the anger of the powerful house that had been inflamed by the 
countess’ scorn. He could, however, transfer the soldier to America. He made ar¬ 
rangements to do so. News of her lover’s coming was brought to the countess and 

with it_new hope! new dreams! The time for the arrival of the ship came. The 

vessel was supposed to anchor at a point above Bodega Bay. The countess stood om 
a huge rock that overlooked sullen, churning waters—so alien to the happy tumul- 
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tuous flow of her heart’s blood. The ship sailed into the harbor and anchored. The 
countess waved to her lover; her arms reached in yearning towards him. He saw her— 
God, how he wanted to be with her! Impatient with time which so cruelly suspended 
the moment of meeting, he lowered a single-oared boat and rowed furiously for the 
rock. Too late, the countess sensed approaching tragedy. She cried imploringly for 
him to stop. Turning, he saw her waving him back but believed that she was beckon¬ 
ing him on. Straight to his death, he rowed. Caught in the whirlpools and under¬ 
currents of the ocean waters near the rock, he had no chance to survive. The countess 
had nothing left to live for. Her life was his and he had shown the way. She 
plunged from the rock. 

Moraga was depressed by the tale. Kasenoff realized the impression that the story 
had made; he had counted on it. 


"Would you," he asked, "care to see the spot where this tragic incident occurred?" 
The young Spaniard assented. 

The rock cliff from which the countess had leaped to death was close to the trail. 
Karsenoff pointed it out to his companion when they were still a half-mile away. 
"What was that?" Moraga asked himself. A huge swell had seemed to enfold the 
rock, dashing over its entire surface. For some reason it startled him. A warning 
sounded in his brain—something intangible, ominous shadowed the scene. 



They arrived at the rock. Dismounting, Moraga and Karsenoff stepped upon its 
flat top. "What a beastly sight below!" thought Moraga. "No one could be saved, 
once caught in the clutches of that treacherous pool." 

Karsenoff urged him to move closer to the edge of the rock. Moraga stepped for¬ 
ward cautiously; he was suspicious. Karsenoff cursed to himself—the Spanish dog! 
Would he escape the death that he, Karsenoff, had planned? What could be more 
ingenious than to have the visiting emissary carried off the rock by a chance wave? No 
one could be blamed. But he, himself, must be prepared to jump to safety. 

He became more intent on urging Moraga forward to view the historic scene. 
Moraga hesitated. He had observed two huge waves crash over the rock— and, by 

God, here loomed another! He dropped to the rock, gripping some ledges with his 

fingers. Karsenoff, too occupied with deceiving Moraga, had forgotten to carefully 
estimate each wave. He was taken by surprise. The mountainous mass of water broke 
over the rock, sending jubilant torrents high in the air. Then it receded. But only 
Moraga was left. 

White faced and grim, the young officer clambered up from the rock to a place 
of safety. For a moment, surrounded by his companions, Moraga remained silent. 
Then slowly regaining his poise, he considered the tragedy in its full significance. 

Karsenoff had been a victim of that fate that he had cunningly planned for an¬ 

other. He had deserved his end. Moraga felt no sorrow for him. 

He called his soldiers to attention—a Spanish whim for the spectacular. Pointing 
in grandiloquent manner at the rock, he announced, "In honor of two lovers who may 
have never been, in memory of a scoundrel who once was, and in sympathy for all who 
may ever trespass on it, I claim this rock for the Kingdom—" he paused dramatically— 
"of Death." 
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The Bliss of Ignorance 

Even for minds naturally distinguished for courage, capacity, and persistence, it is 
a laborious process to acquire an education. The result is highly esteemed by the ma¬ 
jority. Certainly nobody would go through so much trouble without the conviction 
that a corresponding benefit has been achieved. Who has thought to question the 
value of an education? Perhaps the strongest point in its favor is the popular delu¬ 
sion that it is necessary in order to acquire a good living. 

In addition to giving one an increased earning power, an education is believed to 
be the sum total of one’s happiness. Educated people are declared to derive much 
benefit and satisfaction from the use of their equipment. Education enables them not 
only to maintain themselves, but to pass their time in uplifting intellectual pastime. 

But educated people are obliged to cultivate their memories in order to retain 
what they have gained. Thus they acquire a reputation for their stock of learning, 
which is likely at any moment to be upset by someone who knows a little more. If 
they assoicate with people who know less, such association will tend to make them de¬ 
teriorate. If they associate with those who know more, they are at a constant disadvant¬ 
age. Even being merely cultured is a great strain. The cultured must always retain 
their pose. To relax is fatal. One mis-step will undo the work of years. 

For one thing, ignorance is a great power in itself. There is no argument with 
an ignorant person. One cannot get at him. His very blindness fortifies him against 
any advance. The divine serenity of ignorance is a fundamental fact. 

One is surrounded by educated people all through life; but they need not disturb 
one. Indeed they can be found very useful. One has but to shamelessly confess 
one’s ignorance, and they will flock to help him. Generally when one wants people 
to perform a service for him, some sort of payment is exacted. But this is not true 
of educated people, for the reason that the pride they take in showing the superior¬ 
ity of their knowledge inspires them to the fullest accomplishment. They will work 
like mad to outrival each other in one’s esteem; and this, strange to say, is true no 
matter how ignorant a person may be in their eyes. 

Educated people are in constant competition, and are constantly striving to ac¬ 
quire more education. My heart goes out to them. Poor souls, they never read for 
pleasure, but for profit 

Epicurean 

In silence, he ate one by one 
The outer shell of warm artichoke, 

As a treasure hunter from a far 
Oriental land digging deep 
Into the earth day and night 
To discover the lost treasure of the past; 

The skilled huntsman takes trouble to catch 
A fox; the daring mountain youth goes 
Into the tiger’s den to capture a cub; 

And you must be very, very patient 
To enjoy the feasting of the Elysians 
In the core of the folded artichoke. 






V 


L/yrics 

Wind-Song 
It is heard in the fall 
On the lute of the trees. 

’Tis the Wind’s haunting call; 

It is heard in the fall 
Through the heaven-roofed hall 
Where dry grass bends its knees; 
It is heard in the fall 
On the lute of the trees. 



Earth and Heaven 
Trees are the work of God’s hand, 
Created, remembered. 

Clouds are the words from God’s lips, 
Uttered, forgotten. 


Cinquains 

Streams 

Streams 
Speak softly, 

Murmuring to themselves; 

And if you listen, you can hear them 
Sing. 


The Sea 


The Sea 

Thunders at me— 

Frightens me away,— 

And then, repentent, gently pleads 
And calls. 
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The Dryad of the Oak 

Prologue 

The Spirit of Junior College speaks: 

Fruitlessly have I searched through the scenes of the past, seeking a symbol for 
our college that would represent beauty, enduring strength, and constant growth. 
Where now shall I continue my search? Where next shall I turn in my quest? 

Nature quietly enters and speaks:— 

Look to the teachings of nature for a symbol of beauty and growth. Lift your 
thoughts to the Oak, the monarch of the forest. Beauty dwells in its lofty crown and 
leafy spreading arms. Its sturdy trunk and gnarled limbs are strong. Brave it is, 
daring to stand alone against the storm-racked sky. Shelter lies within its shade, 
and in its rustling leaves we hear undying song. In the acorn it finds birth, and 
in the countless years its mighty height. Enduring for centuries, it is a link be¬ 
tween the ages. Let the Oak be, therefore, your symbol. 

Episode I. 

We are gathered in a cool, dim forest glade. Here are groups of beautiful 
sylvan oaks softly draped in hanging, lacy lichens; they stand in a woodland court 
guarding the rustic throne of the Dryad of the Oak and the small stone shrine before 
it. 

Here the spirits of all the woodland gather in festivity, to pay homage to their 
monarch oak. Here they wait in hushed expectation the prophecies of the sacred 
spirit. 

A woodland herald enters, and by the sweet, clear notes of a trumpet announces 
the hour of festivity at hand. 

Lithe, gay figures enter dancing in mystic rhythm. They are the whispering 
winds of the forest. Wildly, gaily, they move about, dancing hither, thither, in joy¬ 
ous delight. Gradually their movements become a gentle sway as they stand back in 
expectant welcome. 

Slowly, majestically the Dryad of the Oak enters alone. Other tree folk of the 
forest, the dryads of the Pine, the Maple, the Redwood, the Laurel, the Ash, the Ma- 
drone, enter, each bowing in turn before the Oak. Gay colored woodland flowers enter 
dancing and gracefully nodding, and scatter petals about the shrine and before the 
throne as they take places at the feet of the Spirit of the Oak. When nymphs and 
fairy folk have paid homage, two maidens come forward, and as they light the in¬ 
cense at the shrine, they say: 

The prophecy, the prophecy, 

Now we shall hear the prophecy. 

As the smoke ascends, the Dryad of the Oak comes forward and, leaning over the 
shrine, chants: 

Glow, glow, flame, glow, 

Of the future we would know; 

Blow, blow, smoke, blow, 

A sight of the morrow to us show. 

From the background a lovely figure emerges, dancing about slowly, mourn- 
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fully, with a weird, sad grace in its movements. Finally it sinks before the shrine. 
It is Prophecy. The forest folk gaze in wonder. 

The Dryad of the Oak, interpreting the prophecy, says: 

"Forest folk, I see that some sadness and trouble are to befall us. Fire and 
thunder shall descend, but in the end a great glory will be ours." 

The flowers, dryads, and all the folk of the woods have bowed to the Oak in 
earnest supplication. 

A clap of thunder is heard. Lightning flashes enter the glade, followed by 
North and South winds that rage about the glade. The dryads bow down beneath 
the wrath of the storm. The forest winds, the flowers, all the forest people are at 
the mercy of the wind and lightning. Thor, the storm god, enters, accompanied by 
raindrops and lightning. His presence dominates the glade and all bow down to 
him. But through all, the Dryad of the Oak stands defiant, with arms outstretched 
as if protecting the wood folk. 

Thor raises his hands to command silence and the storm ceases. Iris, the God¬ 
dess of the Rainbow, enters gracefully dancing, and the forest folk are again at peace. 

Thor speaks, "Oak, you have proven your worth as a great monarch in your home 
forest. I shall make you monarch in all the world. Send messengers to all the people 
to come to the coronation, which I set a fortnight hence." 



Interlude 

Reading from "The Groves Were Gods First lew pie — Bryant. 

Episode II 

The scene is a dim vernal wood, the shrine of the Druids of eld, priests of old 
England’s story and legend. A wood nymph cautiously peeps about the shrine to 
discover if anyone is near. Seeing no one, she beckons to other wood nymphs, who 
come in and joyously caper about. After a time music is heard, slow, deep, and rev¬ 
erent. Slowly the Druids file in. They move in measured pace as they perform their 
ceremony of worship. Their reverenec is directed to the mystic o?ks and the sacred 
mistletoe. As they are in the midst of the ceremonies, the messenger of Thor enters 
and bids them come to the coronation of the Oak. Gladly they accept, and turn to 
file out again, slowly, majestically, as they had entered. 

Interlude 

Song— rr By the Waters of Minnetonka ’—Lieurence 

Episode III 

The scene is a sacred woodland glade of an Indian tribe. Sweet notes of Indian 
songs are heard as women are seen coming in with large mortars in which they are 
grinding acorns. The Indian tribe is preparing for the Feast of the Harvest, to which 
representatives of all the countryside are welcomed. Today, also, the chief s son, 
Lehwa, is bringing home his bride from the distant lana. Soon the chief and young 
braves 'enter and place the sacred blanket upon the ground. Here the young couple 
will sit and receive the blessings of their people. 

Softly in the distance sweet music is heard. The expected ones are coming. The 
Spirit of the Rushing Waters, who is the mystic guardian of Bright Water, is with 
them. As they come nearer, the notes of the Indian love call accompany the 
approach of the happy couple. The Spirit of Rushing Water heralds them in with 
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a graceful, mystic dance. There follow young braves in attendance, who carry the 
dowry of the bride, which they place before the blanket. After the chief has blessed 
his son and the bride, the Spirits sacred to the Indian come and give their blessings 
to Lehwa and Bright Water. One by one they come. 

The Spirit of Fruitfulness brings a basket of game and provisions, and leaves 
it before them as the blessing is given, and says: "Rain and harvest, fruit and plenty 
be yours." 

Gaily skipping, the Spirit of the Flowers, throwing petals upon them, says: 
"Beauty and happiness, laughter and joy be yours." 

The Cloud Spirits enter, and with graceful, fluffy movement, dance about. As 
they give their blessing, they say: "We bring you smiles from the blue sky and peace 
from above." 

The Spirit of Strength and Life, carrying an oak branch, enters and says: "The 
blessing of the Oak will bring you strength, life, and endurance." 

The Cloud Spirits dance happily among the group. They stop, however, and 
move back as the messenger from Thor enters. He bids them make ready and come 
to the crowning of the Oak. The chief expresses his willingness, and the people pre¬ 
pare to depart. 

Interlude 


Song — "Trees'-—Joyce Kilmer. 
Episode IV 


It is the day of the coronation of the Oak as monarch of trees over all the world. 
The Morning Star is there, attended by bright, dancing stars. 

Faint, sweet notes are heard as Dawn draws near, entering the hushed and sleep¬ 
ing woodland. The Dryad of the Oak enters, followed by all the forest people, who 
take places in reverence to the Oak. Then the Druids file in and pay their homage to 
the Dryad of the Oak, leaving sprays of sacred mistletoe. The Indian Spirits come 
next, followed by Lehwa and Bright Water and all the Indians, who leave gifts and 
trinkets at the feet of the Dryad. Trumpets sound, and Thor, with his attendants, 
enters. All bow to Thor and remain so until the Oak has been crowned. They then 
rise rejoicingly, extending reverence to the Dryad of the Oak. 


Epilogue 


The Spirit of Junior College speaks: 

The Oak has stood defiant through the centuries, in sorrow and care, in joy and 
thanksgiving. Through storm and strife, it has watched life’s pageant pass. It lived 
at the dawn of man’s past, and shall speak to his spirit in the sunset of his days. A sym¬ 
bol of endurance and growth, may it therefore be the symbol of our college, whose 
acorn here we plant. 


Autumn 

The earth 
On the hill is red. 

The orchard below is gold. 

Here gray rocks, and around and above 
Is autumn. 
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A Roof Garden in New York 

Twilight prevails—and peace for a few hours— 

Four hundred feet below, the weary caravan of human life 
Passes on and on, and turns again— 

Through all the long, long hours of day and night: 

Pierce-Arrows, Fords, and laundry trucks— 

The infinite parade of economic strife. 

But different is my secluded spot— 

Its quiet pool and flower-bordered path; 

I might be in some distant place, some peaceful place— 

So far from politics, and bonds, and talkie-stars. 

No sound disturbs the silence save the distant hum of business 
Like unnumbered wires whimpering in the night wind. 



The Rider 

Life came riding down the road. 

I stood awaiting him—upon 
My face 
An eager light, 

Upon my lips a joyful song. 

Expectantly I stood with radiant eyes— 

The beauties of his raiment matched the dawn. 

Life went riding down the road .... 

When he passed I do not know. 

But now I stand upon the road 
With wistful eyes; 

Into my face there creeps the futile look 
Of one whom Life passed by. 


Silence 

The dusk 

Fell on the sea ... . 
Silently, silently 
Eternity sank 
Into the deep. 
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A Shattered Dream 

A dream, shattered and broken. Only an empty shell may be seen, but that shell 
pictures the face of a dream, the fondest dream of a great author, Jack London. 

A feeling of the gloomy as well as the beautiful grips one at his first view of the 
Castle. Only the spires can be seen as you walk through the family orchard that was 
planted by the same hands that penned so many breath-taking tales of the sea. Only 
the spires, rising above the blackened grave of redwoods that surround them. 

As you come nearer to the Castle, you see what a remarkable house it must have 
been, completely constructed of red volcanic rock. The main halls were of this same 
rock and the numerous fireplaces also carry out the rustic side of the owner’s nature. 
The back of the house faces the wild growth that nestles against the hill, lack London 
loved and understood nature. 

Now the Castle is just a ruin, a collapse of an air castle just after it had been 
realized, for the Castle was burned before the owner’s household effects were even 
moved into it. Now the Castle takes its place among the many skeletons of buildings 
that mark the shattering of the designer’s dreams. Jack Lnodon’s dream house has 
disappeared and a gaunt ruin, filled with memories, has taken its place. 


Songs of Creation 


God and Man 

Man 

Is an encrusting coral 

On the clean granite of the Earth. 

Would 

T Ii:u his incmstaMon 
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Satanically Speaking 


If you should go up to your best friend and ask him to describe the devil, what 
would he say? Perhaps if he was able to recover, he would answer: "Why, he has 
horns, of course, and a forked tail, and, let’s see, now—a pitchfork, and maybe some 
little red flames coming up for a background.” Yes, that is the devil we think of 
today. But wouldn’t it be interesting—although he’s bad enough now—to consider 
some of the devils of by-gone days? For instance, there were Dante’s devil, and 
Tasso’s devil, and Valmiki’s devil—and then there was Milton’s devil. 


It seems that Dante surely gave free reign to his imagination, free for those days, 
anyway, and created God’s great enemy in the shape of a huge monster with three 
heads: One yellow, another blue, and a third black, crunching three wretched sinners 
in his three greedy mouths. Horrible! But then how about Tasso’s devil with its 
blood-shot eyes, blood-dripping jaws, and a mouth as large as a whirlpool—a raging 
fiend created in the mind of a maniac, whom the Duke ordered shut up "for the good 
of society.” Worse! To say nothing of the Indian Rakshaka Ravana with ten faces, 
copper-colored eyes, a huge chest, and bright teeth like the new moon, tall as a moun¬ 
tain peak, stopping with his arms the sun and moon in their course, and preventing 
their rising—Oh, beyond words! But now there was Milton’s devil. Ah, there was 
a devil for you! A real terrorizing, villainous king of the Inferno. The truth is 
that Milton was boldly original in his creation of that character, treating him with 
a generosity remarkable for a Puritan. 


In fact, Milton in his genius really created even the devil and his followers in 
accordance with the natural tendency of human nature to sympathize with an undaunted 
struggle against the force of adverse circumstances. Milton’s Satan is a mighty arch¬ 
angel, once equal to the four greatest angels, Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel; 
equal—if not superior to them. His Satan, indeed, is made of "the stuff Spirits are 
made of.” 



"so soft 

And uncompounded is their essence pure. 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones. 

Like cumbrous flesh; but, in what shape they choose. 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes—” 

His Satan is to be distinguished from all other demons by the absence of the 
grotesque; also he does not represent the enemy of God and man as entirely desti¬ 
tute of gentler characteristics. Satan feels deep remorse at the thought of the ruin 
in which he has involved his followers: 

"Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain— 
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Millions of Spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt—" 


This remorse actually moves him to tears, when: 

"Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth—” 


Farther on in the story he shows a noble sense of the duty of self-sacrifice in¬ 
cumbent upon him on account of his position as king of hell, when "For the general 
safety he despised his own," and undertook alone the difficult enterprise which 
daunted the courage of the mightiest of his followers. These softer feelings are, 
however, only occasional touches introduced to relieve the grandeur of a character 
essentially terrible, a character which, though not entirely devoid of gentler traits, 
is on the whole most like a mighty tempest, or an avalanche, or any other force of 
nature that combines the beauty of sublimity with immense destruction. 

It would seem that when Milton represented his devil in "Paradise Lost" mostly 
as a force or combined forces, terrible and powerful, he really knew what he was 
doing. The impression of vastness, of magnificence, the sense of everything runs 
up into infinity. A lesser artist would have impaired this effect by attention to the 
details of his figures. An artist presenting only a single human incident, with ordi¬ 
nary human agents, could perhaps secure perfection of illusion by exactness of detail. 
But not so Milton. He had undertaken to present, not the world of human exper¬ 
ience, but a supernatural world, peopled by supernatural beings. God and His Son, 
angels and archangels, devils; a world in which Sin and Death could be personified 
without palpable absurdity. Had he presented all these spiritual Personages in definite 
form to the eye, the result would have been degradation. We should have had the 
ridiculous instead of the sublime. 

And that is another instance where Milton’s genius has once more mastered 
his subject and made it conform to all the laws of man and literature. Milton could 
even make us aware of the power and very presence of the devil—and he didn’t have 
to conjure up any horns or forked tail, and oh, yes, the pitchfork, with some little 
red flames coming up for a background. 
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People 


The world, despite its vastness, contains but two types of people: those who are 
"funny ha-ha," and those who are "funny peculiar." This classification, I confess 
with regret, is not my own. It is clever—undoubtedly! And quite in accordance 
with the time-honored quotation concerning "Out of the mouths of babes," for the 
author of it is a most precocious child. She has opinions and formulates philosophies. 
Well, so do we all. But with one difference: some of us are rather good at it, and 
some of us seem to have a dreadful time. And this brings us back again to people. 

The funny ha-ha people—who possess in abundance what they love, in atro¬ 
cious pronounciation, to designate as the "joie de vivre"—are the stupid ones. They 
are purely physical creatures, essentially primitive, superficially civilized. They are 
wholesome and graced with capacious grins and annoying laughs that always manage 
to emerge at the most inappropriate moment possible. They laugh at everything and 
nothing, totally unconscious of the immensities of their "faux pas," which, by the 
way, they would pronounce "fox pass." They cultivate culture, which is so far 
removed from them that they never discover the object of their search and are con¬ 
sequently unaware of what they missed. 

You see these people everywhere about you—the girl who just "adores" to do 
anything anyone suggests; the energetic son of your week-end hostess who picks the 
hottest Saturday in August to demand a "snappy" game of tennis from you; and the 
woman who considers it her Christian duty to know everything that is going on; for 
your benefit she will immediately proceed to a minute vivisection of all her neighbors, 
who, of course, will be strangers to you. Oh, yes, you can’t escape them—these funny 
ha-ha people—for, unfortunately they go to make up the larger part of what is known 



as humanity. 

The minority, the funny peculiar human beings, are cynics. They are spectators; 
they stand by the side of the life stream and merely watch. They are amused and sad¬ 
dened by what they see; and yet they are powerless to quit their vigil, even if they 
wished, for they are the enlightened ones—they mingle with the others, but they are 
not of them. 

They do not quite approve of life, in spite of the fact that it provides a highly 
entertaining drama for them. They feel sorry for the common herd, which in turn 
feels sorry for them—for, after all, they are peculiar—outside the pale. They question 
everything, even their own right to be born; they ponder over theories, now accepting, 
now rejecting, eternally changing. They are dissatisfied; they are bad tempered and 
generally blessed with indigestion, of which they are inordinately proud—for who 
ever heard of a truly aesthetic individual with a perfectly sane appetite. 

They are innately conventional while pretending to abhor the proprieties, and are 
guilty of the most blatant and unconvincing attempts at "bohemianism." They destroy 
their ideals by a process they call reasoning, and in their stead build up a world of 
illusions. Occasionally, there comes the inevitable rude awakening, and for a time 
they fall into a slough of disillusionment and self-pity. They are soon rescued, how¬ 
ever, by a new reinforcement of illusions. 

Life is a sideshow where some pay their dime and come out feeling cheated, 
while others, taking it for what it is worth, smile and pass on. Blessed are they who 
can view life in the proper perspective—whatever that may be! 
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An Accompaniment 

Poet, when you begin to sing. 

Sing softly, sing your sweetest tone, 

Hear my soft music following. 

My simpler melody will bring 
Harmonies you have not known, 

Poet, when you begin to sing. 

When your most vivid notes would ring 
Like bells through silver mist in-blown, 

—Hear my soft music following. 

And if your song would have echoing 
After its cadences have flown, 

Poet, when you begin to sing, 

Listen a while for the airs that wing, 

Like shy birds singing after your own, 

—Hear my soft music following! 

For singing is sometimes a sorry thing 
When the song is young, and the singer alone 
Poet, when you begin to sing, 

Hear my soft music following. 


At Night Time 

Sometimes 
At night 

A secret door deep in my heart 
Swings open, 

And a hidden spirit— 

Hidden from my day-filled eyes— 
Comes out 

And carries me with silver clouds 
That float like lily-cups 
Upon a star-deep sea; 

With elfin winds 

That love the trees 

And tap their tiny fingers on the 

Sleeping water; 

Of fireflies that catch my hand 
And bear me upward, 

Dreamward, 

To the night. 





A Sketch From Life 


I saw her only once. 

It was in the Thirteenth Street section, Tacoma, in 1919. I was eleven years of 
age and susceptible to impressions. 

Lagging up the steep hills from the waterfront to my house, which was two 
miles away, I paused for a moment in the ramshackle section through which I had 
to pass. My attention had been drawn to a young woman, accompanied by a blonde 
doll-like little girl. 

The timid actions of the woman puzzled me. There she was, circling a dilapi¬ 
dated rooming house and peering here and there as though looking for ghosts that 

never were. 

Observing me standing by with a friendly but probably curious stare on my face, 
she approached, and asked if I would wait outside and see that everything was all 
right, while she inquired about rooms at the lodging house. "There might be some 
old Chinaman or someone there," she remarked, "and I’m nervous." 

I accepted the post, not with disgust, which might easily have been my emotion, 
but with deep sympathy for her plight—a knight was I, succoring the lady fair. 

No Chinaman or underworld character answered the young woman’s knock on 
the door, but a genial old German appeared. His wholesomeness brought an express¬ 
ion of relief to my lady’s face. She secured her lodgings and dismissed me with a 

sweet smile and a few timorous words. 

A commonplace incident, you say! It was not. It was drama—pure drama on 
the stage of life. Evidence of love, fear, determination, and pathos could be found 
in this little five-minute play—the more thrilling because it ended in mystery. 

Who was she? Why was she here—seeking a home in a district of poverty, vice, 
and sordiness? She was too sweet and fine for such an atmosphere. 

Closing my eyes, I can see her now. She was tall and rather slim, but well- 
formed—willowy, you might call her. Her features were regular, but not prominent. 
She was just pretty. But yet, soft, blue eyes that drop before yours, a smooth little 
chin that seems ever ready to tremble, and rose-colored skin that doesn’t stop blushing— 
well, they cling to the memory, don’t they? 

She seemed so inefficient, so incapable of doing things for herself. I wondered 
if she and her little girl had been thrust into a harsher strife beacuse the war had taken 
her husband. I wondered if any man could have been low enough to desert her; I 
became indignant when I considered the possibility. I wondered if she, perhaps, could 
have left her husband; then I censored myself for such a thought. 

I wondered, I still wonder, and I shall continue to wonder—but the drama will 
remain a mystery. 

For I saw her only once. 




Sea-Scape 

I stood on the warm, smooth shore. I watched the ever-changing chrome of the 
sea. Sullen looking gray waves, menacing in their smoothness, rolled in, dissolving 
at the last moment into foamy bubbles. Exultant, effervescent waves, advancing proud¬ 
ly, heads thrown up, spray tossing,—gay, triumphant, roaring, playing—giant jesters. 
Far out at sea a toy ship is seen, at the mercy of the jesters; frail, ineffectual little 
thing battling onward,—rebuffed, battling onward—persistent little terrier of a boat, 
carrying human beings on it,—safe, secure in their tossing shell. The tremendous 
aloneness of it overwhelms one—the sense of the solitary musician creating now a 
roaring symphony of sound. Suddenly a hush—deafening in its unexpectedness— 
Everything waiting now for the master’s move. Now,—a huge crash,—exultant, mass- 
ive,—giants are laughing beneath the waves, their sides shaking, the spray rising high 
above their heads. Little ripples run high on the beach. Sea gulls scream, flapping 
their wings in derision at the reaching spray. Upward they soar as the spray leaps— 
down close to the changing face as it dies,—shrill mockers of the sea. High, wind- 
tossed waves rolling eternally—wind and waves and the endless sound of the sea. 
Now it drones, quietly, deceivingly—serene interlude. Then, a tremendous wave,— 
the master shattering the silence with the reverberating majesty of an Olympian organ. 


Japanese Lyrics 

Sacred Fuji 

Silently Fuji-yama stood above rolling clouds 
For ages in calm meditation and said 
Holy prayer for the little ones him below, 

Clothed in purple and vermilion, morn and eventide. 

When the sacred pure robe 

Of snow from the seat of a guardian god 

Descended upon Fuji’s height, 

Beloved children of the land of the cherry 
All bowed in awe, and looked up in delight. 

Attainment 

At the rising of the sun, 

O Lord, 

Let me sit with Thee to meditate 
Awhile: 

And at the setting of the sun, 

O Holy One, 

Let me salute Thee with the calmness 
Of Buddha. 








I knew 

A road that led 

By the foot of a hill, where I 

Was wont to go and dream of life . . . . 

My road .... 





Athletics 












Football 

With Coach Richard Blcwett at the helm for the first year, the Santa Rosa Bear 
Cubs made a creditable showing in all the games, although they had a disappointing 
season in games won and lost. With a number of the team freshmen, the promise of 
a winning eleven is bright for the 1929 Conference year. The big colleges once more 
proved too much for the little band of Cubs to combat, but all schools met were forced 
to extend themselves to defeat the Red and Blue. Against Marin the locals showed 
plenty of class to win both games, and with San Luis Obispo lost a hard battle by a two 
point margin. Coach Blewett in this first year has made a fine team om of the remnants 
of the team from the previous year combined with the new frosh players. 

Santa Rosa 0—Stanford Frosh 39 

With only two weeks of practice, the Cubs met a cruhsing defeat at the hands of 
the Cardinal Babes. The locals made a game stand, and considering the advantage 
the Stanford Frosh had from amount of practice held, the Red pnd Blue showed well. 
Stanford roamed at will through the Cub line in the first period for two touchdowns. 
But in the second quarter the locals became better organized and stopped the enemy 
cold, and threatened at one time to score. 

With unabated fury the Stanfordites smashed the Cub line to pieces in the last 
half and piled up points at will. Stanford made their gains around the Jaysee ends. 
The locals completely broke up the Cardinal passing attack, while holding line plunges 
with fair success. Andy Coon and Dick Winkler starred in the Cub line, while Minnerti 
and Sjosten bore the brunt of the backfield work. 

Santa Rosa 12—Marin 0 

Opening their Conference season in the proper style, the Cubs bowed the Marin 
eleven to earth by a score of 12 to 0. Out to score, the Cubs marched straight down 
the greensward to take their first touchdown in the opening period. Vassar scored this 
touchdown, while Woodward carried the ball over for the last score in the fourth 
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quarter. Threats to score on the part of the locals were halted by penalties. Marin 
came fast at the close and had the ball on the Red and Blue four yard line when the 
game ended. The defense showed marked improvement over that displayed against 
the Stanford Frosh. Earl Roberts and Les Williams put up a strong game in the line, 
and halted Marin charges time and time again. 


Santa Rosa 6 —Sacramento 24 

Playing only a minor role in the dedication of the Sacramento Stadium, the Cubs 
were smeared on the green sod 24-6 at Sacramento. Sacramento stepped out early to 
score. Benefiting from penalties and lack of co-operation on the local’s part, Sacra¬ 
mento tallied in the initial period. Recovering a fumble, and with an accurate passing 
attack, Sacramento was able to add two touchdowns in the second quarter. 

With the game on ice Sacramento loafed in the last half. The locals, with Wood¬ 
ward hitting the line, marched down the field to annex a touchdown. The Solon 
lads also piled up another six points before the game concluded. Crotts and Blanchard 
oounded away in the local line to good advantage vhile Woodward gave a punting 
exhibition fitting a college kicker. 


Santa Rosa 0— Modesto 13 

Unable to stop a flashy running attack, the Jaysee eleven went down for the count 
before a knockout punch from the fist of Modesto Junior College. Hopping off on 
the right foot Modesto galloped through in the initial period to score a touchdown 
and add the point from conversion. The Cubs dumped Old Man Dope for a loss by 
holding the strong Modestans scoreless for the rest of the half. Woodward started a 
slight flurry in the local bleachers by a goalward drive in the second period. The 
Pirates took the situation under consideration, and then stopped the Cubs flat. 

Coming back hard in the third quarter Modesto settled the issue by scoring an¬ 
other touchdown. Modesto players were strong in praise for the Bear Cub line after 
the game. 


Santa Rosa 4—California Poly 6 

Traveling some two hundred miles and then dropipng a game on breaks is cer¬ 
tainly one of the ironies of fate. Thus it was with the Cubs. Everything pointed toward 
the Red and Blue copping the battle, but the fates had other ideas. Two times the 
locals were in scoring distance, once on the twenty yard line, so you can see how close 
the locals were to victory. 

The first half was free from scoring with the locals threatening, but failing to 
develop the punch. Then, in the last half the locals blocked two punts and recovered 
for safeties. Stedman and Crotts w-ere responsible for these points. 

Then Cal. Poly awoke to action in the last quarter, and snaring a forward pass 
heaved by a Cub player, raced to a touchdown and a last minute victory. The locals 
made a desperate attempt to come back, but the slick field slowed up their line plays 
too much. 

Santa Rosa 18—San Mateo 39 

Down on the Burlingame field the Santa Rosa eleven made a desperate stand 
against the champions of the Conference. San Mateo won the game, as had been pre¬ 
dicted, but the Cubs made a far better showing than was expected. The enemy gained 
repeatedly on screened plays and reverses that found the Cubs lacking. 

Woodward, by some good kicking, kept the San Mateo eleven away from the 
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local goal line on several occasions. The Cubs were blanked in the first half, but San 
Mateo was busy scoring three times. Things happened fast in the second half. The 
locals scored twice and things were looking better. Woodward plunged through for 
a touchdown, while Peterson recovered a fumble and galloped to a touchdown. 

San Mateo decided to settle the affair. Three touchdowns were ripped off with 
the Cubs looking on helplessly. However, the Cubs had the final say in the scoring 
when McLean took a pass from Woodward for a touchdown. 

Santa Rosa 20—Marin 6 

Not content with an earlier triumph, the Cubs gained their second win over the 
Marin gridders in a game on the local turf. Marin started out to be the main attrac¬ 
tion of the afternoon, scoring early in the first half. But the Cubs were not to be 
denied and promptly evened matters when Woodward rambled twenty-five yards to 
score. 

Opening hostilities in the second half with a decided idea in mind, the Cubs 
marched goalward, with Woodward putting the oval across. In the last quarter Marin 
went into the air in a desperate attempt to even matters only to have Stedman nail a 
pass and romp to a touchdown. Woodward and Vassar converted, after the last two 
touchdowns. Williams recovered a fumble just before the game ended, leaving the 
Cubs on the Marin two-yard line. Coffey and McMullen stood out in the local line. 



Santa Rosa 6—San Jose 32 

With the score a tie at 6-all to start the last quarter, the Cubs melted and San 
Jose ran wild to score touchdowns at will. 

Unable to cope with the substitutes that San Jose mustered for battle, the Cubs 
fought valiantly. During the first half the Cub offense flashed at intervals, but flick¬ 
ered out with the stage set to count. The Staters tore through the local line to score 
one touchdown during the period. 

On the Santa Rosa kick off for the second half, San Jose fumbled and a Cub 
fell on the rolling ball. Woodward and Vassar took turns at packing the ball, with 
the latter scoring. The storm broke in the last quarter, raining touchdowns. The 
Cubs fought like true sons of the Red and Blue, and several had to be helped from 
the field. Lack of substitutes cost the Red and Blue a chance for victory over the 
proud Teachers. 

Before closing the book on the account of the gridders, a few words of praise 
are due these hard working men. Never quitting but always out there fighting every 
minute, the locals made themselves one of the hardest outfits to stop. Ask any team, 
and they will say that Santa Rosa Junior College is the team that fought all the 
way and hit hard and low, and let the opponent know he was hit. 
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Basketball 

Santa Rosa s basketball team had an off and on year. The local athletes at times 
swept the rival teams off their feet to score easy wins, and then, on other occasions 
the Red and Blue faltered when they were in striking distance. Coach Blewett was 
in charge of the sport for the first season, and brought the team along rapidly toward 
the close of the season. 

Several veterans returned to the court, and, with the addition of some promising 
Frosh players, the local team was not at all bad to watch. The team was able to get 
practice games with the near-by high schools, and all members of the squad were 
able to show their wares. 

Twe series, one with Sacramento and the other with the Chico State teams were 
forfeited. The first series was not played, as the team had failed to round into shape, 
while several members of the squad were unable to participate in the final series, 
making it necessary to forfeit. 

Santa. Rosa 27—Modesto 37 

Unable to hold a slight lead enjoyed at the half, the local Bear Cubs met defeat 
at the hands of the Modesto Blue Devils on the home court in the first conference 
start. Woodward’s good playing had put the locals in the lead by a 13-10 count at 
the half. Modesto came on in the last period to sweep all in front of them. 

Davis, with a total of ten points, was the local shooting star. The local defense 
was weakened by the loss of Forsyth. Andy Coon played a hard game at running 
guard for the Cubs. 

Santa Rosa 18—Modesto 26 

Again spotting the local outfit the first half lead, the Modesto quintet came 
back for their second win of the series by a 26-18 count. The score at the half was 
15-7 in favor of Santa Rosa, but the locals failed to make such baskets in the last per¬ 
iod as they had at the start. 

Woodward played a fine game at forward, ringing four buckets for the high 
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point honors on the home squad. The rest of the team was content with two or three 
points apiece. Williams played a good floor game, but was unable to hit the hoop 
consistently. 

Santa Rosa 7—San Mateo 32 

Outplayed all the way, the local squad met defeat at the hands of San Mateo on 
the first road trip. Three field goals and a lone free throw accounted for the basket 
tossing of the Cubs. San Mateo led at the half 12-4, and swept through for score 
after score in the second half after Andy Coon was put out of the game on personal 
fouls. 

Forsyth, with three points, led the local scorers. Dud Bowers played a nice game 
at forward, while Stevenson showed in fine style at guard. 

Santa Rosa 11—San Mateo 21 

Showing better organization and more dash in their play, the Red and Blue five 
made the second clash with San Mateo a closer game. The half time score favored 
San Mateo 9-6. The locals seemed to tire in the last period of many of their games, 
and allowed the opposition to sew up the contest. 

The scoring was evenly divided for the most part between the players. Frank 
Woodward copped the biggest total of points with five. Forsyth and Coon played 
a great defensive game, and Coach Blewett let the two athletes play the full contest. 


Santa Rosa 18—Santa Barbara 16 

Staging a last half drive, the Santa Rosa J. C. five nosed out the Santa Barbara 
five in a hard game on the local court. Santa Barbara enjoyed a 12-4 lead at the 
half. With things looking black and gloomy, Williams started a shooting orgy in 
the last period, to carry the locals to victory. Williams dropped in nine points to 
star on the offensive, while Coon played a good defensive game for the local school. 


Santa Rosa 17—Menlo 22 

Journeying away for the second time to a peninsular court, the Santa Rosa team 
was unable to check the rally of the Menlo team in the last half, and consequently 
came home the loser. At the half the score was 7-5 in favor of Menlo. The locals 
came to the front at the start of the last period only to have Menlo stage a drive of 



their own and cop the bacon. 

Williams was again the man of the hour for the local scorebook. He accounted 
for eight points besides a good game at center. Coach Blewett made only one substi¬ 
tute during the tilt. 

Santa Rosa 64—San Rafael 10 

The fatted calf was at last found by the local Junior College after many years of 
searching, and the local squad had a feast. The above is merely stating the fact that 
San Rafael journeyed to Santa Rosa for a basketball game and proved a better track 
team than basketball squad on the court. All of the local squad played at some time 
during the battle. 

Davis scored nineteen points to lead the slaughter, while Vassar sank fourteen 
digits. The score at the half was 36-8, preventing one of those last half rallies com¬ 
mon in all previous games of the locals. 

Santa Rosa 20—Marin 19 

Still feeling the effects of the San Rafael game, the Bear Cubs journeyed to Marin 






and by a one point margin made it two straight wins. At that, the locals owe their 
victory to the fouling tactics of the Marin team. Scoring but four field goals, the 
Santa Rosa outfit tossed in sixteen free tosses to make up for the lack of the other 
class of goals. 

Davis led the scoring with five points. Two new men appeared in the local line 
up. They were Schneider and Ilmorini, graduates of the Petaluma High School. 
Both played some good ball. 


Santa Rosa 16—Marin 17 


Not to be outdone, Marin Junior College invaded Santa Rosa and administered 
a one point defeat to the locals to even the Cub one point win at Marin. The locals 
looked to be on their way to their second winning when they led at the half 11-8. 
Marin came back in the last period to produce the points that sent victory to the 
southern quintet. 

Vassar, Coon and Snyder were good for four points each, and were tied for high 
point scoring honors. Davis played a nice game at center. 


Santa Rosa 23—Menlo 11 


Squaring accounts for a defeat earlier in the season, the local casaba tossers 
trimmed Menlo on the home court. Taking an early lead, the Cubs enjoyed a margin 
of 16-9 at the half. 

Two free throws were the limit of Menlo’s scoring in the last period. The defense 
work of Forsyth and Coon was fine. 

Davis, with twelve points, led the local scoring. Woodward played a good floor 
game. 


Santa Rosa 50—San Rafael 20 


Once more the local squad enjoyed an evening of basket shooting at the expense 
of San Rafael. The southern boys showed improvement, holding the local point total 
to fourteen less than the previous tilt, while doubling their total of the first contest. 

Vassar, with fourteen points, led the scoring, while Coon and Ielmorini, with 
ten apiece, were on the heels of Vassar. 

With the conclusion of the season the Santa Rosa Junior College had won five 
contests, while a total of ten were lost of which four were forfeits. Considering the 
competition of the big schools, the showing of the small band of players from the 
local institution was very good. Davis led the team in point scoring with fifty-five, 
while Coon came in second with forty-six. 


Other Activities 


The Junior College was represented in other fields of sport than football and 
basketball. These sports were regarded as minor activities, but the athletes made some 
fine showings on the court, the track, the diamond, and in the pool. Competition 
was lacking in track and swimming, and few meets were held, but in baseball and 
tennis a number of contests were secured, in which the Junior College made a fine 
showing. 
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Women’s Athletics 

The junior College’s Women’s Athletic Association has not as eyt become a sep¬ 
arate unit in the list of college organizations, but is still a department of the Associated 
Women Students. Not until the last two years have there been an athletic manager 
or any activities in athletics outside the classes. In these two years the plan of having 
a manager has proven itself a wise one. 

In the fall semester everyone entered into basketball. Practices start in the Coffee 
Club gymnasium with Miss Margaret Clark, instructor of womens’ athletics, coaching, 
and an enthusiastic group of girls turn out. All of the girls cooperate, and class dis¬ 
tinction does not appear in these earlier stages of practice. Near the end of the basket¬ 
ball season, however, the sophomores and the freshmen form different groups, and 
begin working out their class teams for the final interclass game. The game this year 
was certainly far from slow. The score first favored one side and then another, with 
but a few points difference through the entire game. It ended with the sophomores 
two points ahead as the whistle blew for the end of the last quarter. 

Blanch Mahoney was athletic manager for the fall semester, and proved a very 
efficient one, indeed. It was she who did so much toward the creation of a greater 
interest in sports among the women students. It was not only asked that the girls 
participate in the games, but also that they support the teams by attending; and the 
teams were not disappointed, for a great deal of interest was evidenced when the 
women students played their games. 

In the spring semester tennis, baseball and swimming hold the attention of the 
athletes among the girls as well as the boys. A great many students play tennis for 
the recreation, but no interclass tournaments were held this year. In baseball , the girls 
again came out strongly, and, as in the basketball season, the baseball season ended 
with an interclass game. Also, as in basketball, the sophomores carried away the honors, 
this time leaving the freshmen far in the background. 

To close the season various competitions among those wishing to match their abil¬ 
ities in swimming were held. 

The aim in having these various activities is obvious. The wish to create among 
the girls a stronger feeling of comradeship, good sportsmanship, and co-operation is 
uppermost in the minds of those who arrange such activities. Already the efforts of 
those who participated are bearing fruit. New interests arise, new friends are made, 
and closer contacts with fellow students are gained. A good team in basketball or 
baseball is out of the question if co-operation and good sportsmanship are not present; 
only with these factors can a team be successful. 

It is the hope of the students that next year, with the new gymnasium completed, 
they will be able to accomplish even more along this line of extra curricular activities. 

Interclass Teams 
Basketball 

Sophomores . Position . hreshmen 

Helen Marino . Forward . Virginia Osman 

Lucile Cunningham . Forward . Rose Togneri 

Adeline Cerri . L. Center . Alice Hanson 
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Phillippa Williamson .R. Center 

Jean Lewis . Guard 

Martha Erickson . Guard 

Baseball 

Eva Carter . Catcher 

Lucile Cunningham . Pitcher 

Georgia Moore . First .. 

Ila Benepe . Second 

jean Lewis . Third .. 

Phillippa Williamson . Shortstop 

Martha Erickson . Center 

Blanch Mahoney . Left ... 

Dorothy Johnson . Right .. 


Madeline Bacigalupi 

. Irene Vuorri 

.... Elleanor Jackson 


Gladys Jacobson 
.... Ruby Minter 
.... Rose Togneri 
.... Helen Mahan 
Evelyn Krueger 
.. Betty Shuhaw 

. Edna Gas 

Virginia Osman 
.... Edna Homan 


Dancing 

Each year the Tuesday-Thursday dancing class, meeting on the stage of the audi¬ 
torium under the direction of Miss Mildred H. Turner, head of both high school and 
junior college physical education departments, grows larger and contributes more to 
the activities of the school. Dancing counts as a physical education unit in the cur¬ 
riculum, and is preferred by many of the girls to sports. It is from these classes 
that the solo dancers for the annual spring pageant are selected, as are those who 
participate in the group dances. At any time during the year the girls are prepared 
with at least one dance that may be presented on short notice. 

Dancing in a comparatively small group becomes less of a mystery than it may 
have seemed before. The course is given in as simple and as "understandable” a 
manner as possible. Following technical drilling, the girls concentrate on group 
dances, most of which may also be presented as solo numbers. 

This year, due to many changes of plans in the school activities calendar, the 
usual amount of dances were not presented. However, many of the dances that the 
girls had been working on during the term were used in the pageant. 































Roads, 

Like long memories, 

Enfold only the shapes 

That stand tall and strong like trees, 

Deep-rooted. 
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Calendar 


September 


10—Registration. Many new 
students as well as old 
standbys. 

12—Fresh try to appear as 
sophisticated as pos¬ 
sible. 

14—The importance of wear¬ 
ing jeans is impress¬ 
ed upon the Fresh¬ 
men. Some rebellion. 
20—Coach Blewett looks ov¬ 
er football material. 
Pretty good. 

24—Imagine Les Williams’ embarassment when he found he had donned cords instead 
of jeans. 

28— First rally of the year. Oh, that "Powder Puff Football Team!" 

29— J. C. shows up well against Stanford Frosh. 

October 

6— Celebration of J. C. victory over Marin at the Frosh Reception. 

12— Elwood Owen is ignorant of the stir he has caused among J. C. women. 

13— The "dizzy" announcer at the Sacramento football game does his part to gee the 

men all balled up." 

16—Tully seen talking to a girl. Aha, a date! 

19 _Nort Forsyth’s tricky ability at hiding out 
results in defeat for the Frosh in the 
annual brawl, but rhey retaliate b\ 
flaunting the Soph banner at the Cord 
Hop. 

24—Basketball practice starts. 

26—Rally for Modesto game. We work out 
with Hugo Correll, the new yell leader, 
and show some real pep. 

26— Girls’ jinx at the annex. 

27— J. C. holds Modesto down to 13-0. 

November 

3—Team gets a swell trip to San Luis Obis¬ 
po, where it is discovered that not 
one of them is girl shy. 

3—Frosh Return Dance. 

7— Frosh must yet be shown the results of 

wearing cords. Ask McLaren or Ayres. 

10—San Mateo game—hardest of the year. 














Calendar 

15—The play "So This is London," scores a 
big hit both in Santa Rosa and Peta¬ 
luma. 

17—Santa Rosa again beats Marin. 

23—Vassar romps away with the sweater of¬ 
fered for the last touchdown of the 
season. 

2-j —A. W. S.—Thanksgiving Tea. 

28— Football banquet and Cord Hop at Rin¬ 
con afterwards. 

29- 30—Thanksgiving vacation. 

December 

3—Blewett loses a bet to Coach Wells, and 
incidentally kicks a football through a 
window of the school. 

7—Kollege Karnival! Sweeney shows rare 
dramatic ability as an idiot. All kinds 
of fun. 

10—Mid-terms begin. 

13— Christmas pageant. 

14- ]an. 7—Christmas vacation. 

January 

7—Great evidence of study during vacation. 

18—Modesto takes two close basketball games. 

25—San Mateo takes J. C. in tow, although not without a fight in the second game. 

25—Dick Winkler is among those taking the Geology trip to Jenner. 

29— Correll elected Student Body president. 

30— Books and brains being collected for exes. 

February 

1—S. R. J. C. downs Santa Barbara in a hot 
game. 

9—With exes finished, it is noted that hat 
sizes have decreased remarkably. 

11—Registration again. 

13— Frosh are allowed to wear jeans. 

14— Wait Carter wonders what kind of an 

engine Mr. Baker has in his Dodge. 

22—Kamera Klub holds a j. C. picnic at Dil¬ 
lon’s Beach. Eats ’n all. 

25—Drive for Student Body membership on. 

March 

1—Cord Hop at Coffee Club Gym after the 
inter-class basketball game. 

9—The Oak Leaf wins two cups for journal¬ 
istic attainment, the best news story 
and the best editorial. 













Calendar 


15—Psychology classes visit 
the institution of high¬ 
er learning in the So¬ 
noma Valley. Trezona 
decides to take up 
pipe laying as a pro¬ 
fession. 

19—Sophs busy getting pic¬ 
tures took for Patrin. 

21 - 22 —Mid terms. 

22 - April 1 —Easter vacation. 
April 

1 —Several J. C. students 

prove that Barnum was right. 

8 —Skating is taken up as a pastime by some of the girls. 

15—Mud turtle presented to physiology classes. 

19 —Spring fever causes absolute silence to reign in the study hall. Mary Temple 
caught sleeping in class. 

26 —Ol’ Cdo’es Day, and we wonder where some of that "cycling sextet" ever learned 
to ride bicycles. Razzberry edition "The "Poison Oak," causes many "burn-ups." 

29 — Booster trips commence and Pete Correll gets all fussed up in his speech. Wor¬ 

den, Winfield, and Coffey are big hits. 

May 

4 — Owen places "up among those" at Modesto. 

17—The "empties," including Robert LeBaron, 

Annie Lou Carmichael, and Jack Car¬ 
rington, return to visit J. C. Annual 
picnic at Guernewood, and some of the 
brave ones go swimming. 

25—Physics and C. E. classes visit P. G. & E. 
power house and dam in the Sierra 
Nevadas. 

30— Memorial Day holiday. 

31 — Parade in order to postpone the A. W. 

S. pageant, and we decide to ride in 
the Lincoln instead of the "Fraud." 

June 

5 — Finals start. 

15—Finals end. For which we are thankful. 

15-17—Soph week-end party at Dillon’s. 

19 —Commencement. 
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What Will Become of the Class of ’29 

The past is in the background. It usually is. And most of us are conscious only 
of the present. 

Now the future—there’s the catch. 

"Let us consult the witches in Burbank Park," suggested one. "Or, better yet,” 

said another, "Let us borrow a pack of cards from the poker fiends of Student’s Inn 

and see what they tell us.” 

We swarmed to said structure and procured said cards from said fiend, and pro¬ 
ceeded with said prophecy. I believe that last sentence was well said. 

Why must the wind howl so, why is the night so dark, and what are those terri¬ 
ble sounds? 

The fiends glared from every booth. We shrank back in terror as a ghastly 
light fell on the faces of those present. 

"Draw a card!” cried one, and a blast of wind, blowing in through a broken 
pane, turned the first card up. "The ace of spades! Death!” shrieked someone, and 

I could hear Death’s sickle sweeping over the roof. And one among our midst was 

snatched away to the future. 

I was the one so taken on that journey through Time and Space. My escort, with 
his hair and beard of gray, and robes of white, hurried me on through country, where 
people did nothing but sit under great trees and kill the time-birds that perched upon 
the limbs. And as we passed a little bush that grew by the way, we heard a clatter, 
and two wild dice rolled in the dust at our feet. We passed students removing the 
appendix from a history. And all around were books as far as one could see. 

I asked my guide: "Do they have to open all those books?” "Yes,” he replied, 
"Forever they must do nothing else. They are those who bragged—'I never cracked 
a book.’ 

We came to a beautiful valley. Above the great oaks, whose branches swayed in 
the breeze, glittered the towers of Luther Burbank Memorial College. 

We mounted the great stone steps in quietness. There was not a person in 
sight. We entered the library and found a golden volume—"The Record.” Therein 
were all our names and the records we had made. And on the first page was written: 
"In memory of the Class of ’29, who gave their best that this institution might live 
forever.” 

"Where are they—those of the class of twenty-nine? And who are you?” I 
asked my guide, seizing his whiskers. 

I gasped! Fake whiskers! What—Dean Bailey in disguise? 

"Quiet, please,” said the Dean, "You will awaken the students from their daily 
nap. Let us go to the Hall of Fame.” 

And so we did, and found there great marble statues of philosophers, scholars, 
and scientists. I have time to mention only the greatest names, such as those of 
Elwood Owen, and Adrian Herron, both philosophers; Edythe Pye, Leslie Stephens 
and Ida Petersen, great clubwomen and Lucy Stoners; Ed Sweeney, the eminent trage¬ 
dian and cynic; and Jane Wasserman, Melba Feldmeyer, Iris Elliot, and Shirley Burris, 
all professional essayists. 
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The Advertisement Farm 


"When you’re mine to keep," cried the Lover-man 
"When I’m yours," breathed the Lovie-girl; 

"We’ll hie ourselves to the Lover-farm, 

As quick as quickest can.’* 

We’ll furnish our farm in the nicest way," 

"A quaint way, though," cried she, 

"I’ll take the cocks from overalls, 

’Can’t bust ’em’ labels say. 

And sweet little chicks from Bon Ami 
For a nice big chicken ranch. 

How’s that for a start, my Lover-man?" 

"That’s great, my Sweet," said he. 

"And III take the bulls from tobacco cans 
'Bull Durham’ brand, you know, 

And cows from 'Horlick’s Malted Milk’ 

That’re better ’n any man’s." 

"And around the house we’ll keep," said he, 

"Our dog from the Talking Machine." 

"And for my pet," said she, "we’ll get 
The cat from catnip tea." 

"When you’re mine to keep," cried the Lover-man 
"When I’m yours," breathed the Lovie-girl; 
"We’ll furnish our farm in the nicest way 
That advertisements can!" 


"—A Young Man’s Fancy 
Green 

Are the flowers 
And the trees in the Sprnig; 
I too feel young and green— 
In the Spring. 
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Floyd “Parsnip” Bailey Confesses 

I had made several attempts at approaching the Dean on the delicate subject of 
his past history. This particular morning, I entered his office and was greeted with 
a frigid, "Well!” 

I quickly replied, "Quite well, thank you," and took a chair by his side. I con¬ 
tinued, "Now look here, Mr. Bailey, I think its about time that you were disclosing 
something of your past." 

"All right, but don’t be hasty with me," he pleaded. 

After some hesitation, he continued. "I’ve had a most unforunate life. When 
I was born, I could not speak a word of English and, not being able to express my 
opinions, I had no say in the family affairs. I was forced to wear safety pins until I 
was a year old and at times, it proved most embarassing. People said I was "stuck 
up.” I caused my family undue expense when they had to protect the door knob^ 
with padding because I insisted upon 'cutting my teeth on brass.’ 

"It was always my ambition to be a policeman," he continued wistfully. (I took 
a quick glance at his feet, so as not to embarass him, and immediately saw that he was 
justified in his forsaken ambition). "Whenever the folks had company, I was locked 
in a closet. They said my brilliancy shocked visitors. That gave me an idea—an 
electrical engineer! That was the business for me." 

"I packed my suitcase and left home for a power house. Upon my arrival, I 
was appointed foreman of the plant. But the power house was no match for me and 
it soon gave way to my iron will. After the junk had been sold, I went upon a world 
tour, but I didn’t get far. When passing through Santa Rosa, I was seized by the 
Board of Education and forced to become Dean of the Santa Rosa Junior College. 

"I don’t know whether you have ever thought about it or not, but I just want to 
say a word about mosquitos. We had a discussion the other day in my Physics class 
upon the subject. Now the question is—does a mosquito sing with it’s mouth or 
with it’s wings? Personally, I believe that they pick their teeth with their whiskers, 
thus producing musical notes. This is a most marvelous phenomena because a mos¬ 
quito’s teeth are only the size of a gnat skin stretched over a flour barrel. And—” 

"Now, Mr. Bailey," I interrupted, "let’s not go into philosophy. How about 
something to eat?” 

"Would you mind closing the door from the other side?” queried the Dean most 
politely, though a little coldly, I thought. 






























































































Sween-o-Grams 


From our own Oak Leaf: 

BOOSTER CLUB GIVES DANCE: 

Martha Erickson—Hall 
Charles Trezona—Music 
Elleanor Jackson—Decorations 
Blanch Mahoney—Punch 

We suppose Charley Trezona sang while Elleanor scattered Blanch all over 
Martha. 


"Georgia Moore was employed at the State Division of Motor Vehicles during 
the Christmas vacation." 

Nita Reed wants to know if they divided the vehicles with a blow torch or a 
tin snip. 

Daring prediction: 

GIRLS’ PAGEANT WILL BE SUCCESS. 

While we’re on the subject, we might point out some little ideas we have had 
and suggestions we’ve made along those lines. 

"Lighters of Incense—Leonore Gurnette and Ruby Minter." (Winfield and Cas- 
tagna would make good incense). 

"Morning Star—Melba Feldmeyer"—(That’s a good way to keep Melba out of 
the Pageant, giving it in the evening). 

"Spirit of Santa Rosa Junior College—Martha Erickson"—(Hardest part in the 
works. This playing dead is no snap.) 


Headline—"CORRELL NAMED S. B. PRESIDENT."—Max Bane says:"How’d 
he get sunburned?" 

By the way, we used to think Max’s last name was Bane, but now when we 
question her she says: "My name bane Max." ?! 


Shirley McMullin, arriving at school REAL EARLY one morning, remarked to 
a workman on the new gym: "I see you are putting up a new building. 

"To be sure we are, sir,” replied the duly respectful menial, politely removing 
his cap, "We only put up new ones, sir." 
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Read It and Weep 

Have you ever heard about Willie the Weeper? 

He went to J. C. so his mind would grow deeper, 

But classes and studying made him sad 
So one Friday night, when X’s were bad, 

Willie cut out and drifted like smoke 
Down to China Joe’s to inhale some dope. 

He awoke to find himself in room 200 

Where his classmates were standing; they clapped and thundered 
For Dean Bailey, who, garbed in nifty plus fours, 

Asked for suggestions to improve the college course. 

Willie reeled to his feet and said: 'I’l be specific— 

Physics is getting to be simply terrific, 

Now why not modernize it by including aviation 
And every Saturday take the kids on location? 

Now every one wants to learn to make money 
So in a few years he can support his honey, 

In Econ. we hear about market fluctuation, 

What we ought to learn is stock manipulation, 

And how to call money, so in another panic 
On Wall street, our fortune will wax titanic. 

Chemistry though useful would be more tantalizing 
If we could experiment in making appetizing 
Substitutes for gin, and test the reactions 
Of blondes and brunettes to coeds’ attractions—’’ 

He was interrupted by cheers mixed with hisses, 

Dean Bailey shouted: "Against my better wishes, 

For the good of the college, we graduate you right away, 
Although you have never passed a thing but Subject A." 
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Telephone 694 

BLUE BIRD BEAUTY SHOPPE 

Ringlette Permanent Waving 

HAIR CUT 50c 

426 Fifth Street Santa Rosa, Calif. 


COURTESY 

HENDERSON’S 


Phone 203 

JOHNSON PAINT CO. 

PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 

Santa Rosa 320 Fourth Street 


HOSMER’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND TEXT BOOKS 
Santa Rosa 424 Fourth Street 


GRACE BROS., Inc. 

STUDENTS— 

You’d like to know of a place 
where you can obtain better supplies 
for less money, and where you are 
always welcome, wouldn’t you? 

Well, then try 

C. F. Weber & Company 

Masonic Building 

TOMASCO’S 

Pioneer Cigar Store 


I. S. KURLANDER 

PHARMACY 



619 Fourth St. 

Fountain Service Drugs 

Santa Rosa, California 
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Santa Rosa Business Colleges 

THREE COLLEGES IN ONE 

A College of Commerce 

A College of Stenography 

A Secretarial College 

Our College of Commerce 

Specializes in Bookkeeping, Modern Accounting, Banking, Whole¬ 
saling, Commission, Corporation Accounting, Cost Accounting, and Sales¬ 
manship. 

Our College of Stenography 

Specializes in Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typing; Commercial, Legal 
and Business Forms; Business English, Spelling, and Actual Office Practice. 

Our Secretarial College 

Specializes in Bookkeeping, Accounting, Banking, Shorthand, Typ¬ 
ing; Commercial, Legal, and Business Forms; and Office Practice, with 
special reference to the duties of Private Secretary. 


Young Men! Let nothing prevent that Preparation which will insure your 
success as a Man among men. 

Young Ladies! Prepare yourselves for pleasant and profitable employment 
with a salary check every Saturday. Could you use one? 

Parents! Do not fail to give your sons and daughters a practical education 
which will insure for them, not only the necessaries, but many of the comforts and 
luxuries of life. 

Next Term Opens, Monday, Sept. 2nd 

Santa Rosa Business Colleges 

555 Ross Street, Santa Rosa, California 

Write for full information. J. S. SWEET, A. M., President 
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NELSON STUDIO 


HOME AND STUDIO PORTRAITS OF QUALITY 


Distinctive Picture Framing 


PATRIN PHOTOGRAPHY OUR CRITERION 
PERSONAL WORK OE EQUAL STANDARD 


SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 

312 Mendocino Avenue Phone 1533 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


SIXTY-TWO YEARS SERVING A 
GREAT COMMUNITY BETTER— 



*VV. R. CARITHERS & SONS. Inc. 


CLEEK’S COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


SCHOOL ANNUALS OF QUALITY 


CLEEK BROS- 


Phone 1584 


421 Third Street 
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SANTA ROSA 
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Sonoma County 
Land Title Company 


TIRED FEET 

A result of Foot Strain, caused 
by ill-fitted shoes or weak 
"Shank Shoes”— 


TITLE INSURANCE 


Wear Selby "Arch Preserver" Shoes 
and see the difference. 


211 Exchange Ave. Santa Rosa 


DANCE AT THE 

GUERNEWOOD 

BOWL 



Arch Preserver Shoes for Men and 
women. Sold exclusively by 


Healey Shoe Co. 

514 Mendocino Avenue 


SANTA ROSA CLINIC 


Samuel S. Bogle, M. D. 
Paul T. Quarry, M. D. 


Allen M. Thomson, M. D. 
Edwin T. McMannis, D. D. S. 


X-RAY PATHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOTHERAPY 
LABORATORIES 


Office Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.—7 p. m. to 8 p. m. 


Telephone 7 


Private Exchange 


Elks Building 


313 A Street 
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Santa Rosa Printery 

a. c. McWilliams 

642 Fifth St., near D 
Santa Rosa California 


The J. C. Penney Co. 

Affords — 

THRIFTY PRICE 

— and — 

QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


Saint Mary’s College 

Contra Costa County 

California 

Resident and non-resident students 

School of Arts and Letters, with Pre- 
legal, Pre-dental and Pre-medical 
Courses. 

School of Commerce 

Degrees Conferred 
Send for the College Catalog 


HOEY-CRAFT SPRINGBILT MATTRESS 



1 Morethan625springs2 8 ventilators keep CT Sides of same con 
support the body J the interior fresh J 

2 D< 
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support the body J? the interior fresh struction as the top 

Deep, soft cushions^Fabric pockets cut ZT Durablecover.Roll- 
new felted cotton^Topen show springs U edge keeps bed nea* 


SANTA ROSA FURNITURE CO. 

330 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 
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A. M. TOMASI 


REAL ESTATE — INSURANCE 
Telephone 214 REALTOR 315 Fourth Street 

Residence 1575 Santa Rosa, Calif. 


SPORT APPAREL FOR 
SUMMER DAYS 

New Pull Over Sweaters, Knickers— 
Jantzen Bathing Suits 

KEEGAN BROS. 


After School Stop at 

Paul's Restaurant 

107 Fourth Street 
Italian Dinners—Private booths 
Phone 638 


CORRICK’S 


STATIONERY- 

FOUNTAIN PENS— 
GIFTS— 


Learning How to Transact 
Business 

It is an important part of the training of young people. 

The officers and clerks of the Associated Banks of Santa Rosa are 
always pleased to give counsel and assistance to those unaccustomed to 
business methods. 

AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY BANK OF AMERICA OF CALIFORNIA 


EXCHANGE BANK 


BANK OF ITALY NATIONAL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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IMPROVE YOUR GAME 
BY USING 

QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
We handle a complete line of 

Rawlings Sporting Goods 

Better than those usually sold 
as the best 

Dixon Hardware & 
Implement Co. 


425 Fourth St. 


Phone 30 


J. C. MAILER 
HARDWARE CO. 

SPALDING ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT 


Courtesy of —• 


CALIFORNIA 

CAFE 


DON’T FORGET 


to drop in and see our Gift 
Lines as well as new lines in 



Glass and 
Crockery Ware 420-422 Fourth St 


Santa Rosa 


SPORTING GOODS AND CUTLERY 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTORS 

KETTERLIN BROS. 


413 Fourth Street 


Santa Rosa 
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